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MAXIMUM CROPS. 


Tne capacity of the soil to yield sustenance 
for man and beast, has never been fully tested. 
What might be done on one acre of land, if it had 
the best treatment, the best seed, and the best 
manures, it is impossible to say, in the present 
state of agricultural science. But, with all the 
imperfection of this art, astonishing results are 
often attained. Crops are grown upon New- 
England farms, that are hardly dreamed of by the 
great majority of their own farming population. 
Though the reports of Agricultural Societies are 
published, they are not very widely disseminated. 
We have been greatly interested in looking over 
the last reports of the Agricultural Societies of 
Massachusetts. 

In Essex county, there were two entries of 
Indian corn for the premium; the one 86 bush- 
els to the acre, the other 66. 

In the Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden 
Society, we find a crop of 1124 bushels report- 
ed. The statement of Mr. Porter is worthy of 
particular attention. 

“The land it was raised upon had been kept 
for a cow pasture for some years past, and was, 
when plowed, good English turf. I plowed the 
land on the 11th of May, rolled and harrowed 
it well, put the manure in the holes, which were 
three feet and a half apart, and the rows three 
fect apart. I put Plaster of Paris upon the 
manure before planting, and applied the ashes 
upon the hill after the first hoeing. The corn 
was hoed four times; the horse and harrow were 
used the first three times, and the fourth time 
it was hoed plain. The seed used, was the 
Kight-rowed corn. The corn was cut up at the 
roots, and stacked until dry enough to put into 
the barn. The value of the labor performed 
was 21 dollars. The value of the manure, 
which consisted of five loads of green horse 
manure, eight bushels of ashes, and one bushel 
of Plaster of Paris, was $9.50. The pro- 
duce was 1124 bushels of shelled corn, and 84 
tons of fodder. The corn was measured by 
husking itein a two bushel basket, and then 
shelling one basket, and multiplying the amount, 
by the number of baskets. 4 

“Moses C. Porter.” 

“‘ Hatfield Oct. 29, 1852.” 


Reckoning the use of the land at ten dollars, 
and the worth of the fodder at six dollars a ton, 
it would bring the cost of this crop of corn at 
less than ten cents a bushel. Can the river 
bottoms of the West produce corn much cheaper 
than the valley of the Connecticut, when it is 





properly cultivated? Whoever has visited 
Northampton in the summer, and rode leisurely 
through the corn-fields of that and the adjacent 
towns, will not be surprised at Mr, Porrer’s 


statement. 
By the side of this crop, we will place that of 


H. B. Croprsey, of Staten Island, reported in the 
last volume of the Transactions of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society. He raised 325 
bushels and 21 quarts from 2 acres, 3 roods, 
81 perches, and 194 feet. In his statement he 
says: “The lot was plowed in April between 
five and six inches deep ; harrowed and furrow- 
ed but one way, a little inside of four feet. 
The corn was planted in the rows, in hills 
ranging from 18 to 24 inches apart, four grains 
in a hill, and three left to grow. 

“The variety is a dented, 10 and 12 rows, deep 
grain, partly red cobs; the manure was from 
the hog-pén, and put in hills, valued $20 ; 29,000 
fish spread on broad-cast, cost $21,75; fish ap- 
plied about the time the corn appeared above 
ground; corn was plowed but one way; first, 
when the fish was applied, from the hill; twice 
in a row, next plowed twice in a row to the hill, 
then hoed. At the time of hoeing the extra 
corn was not taken out, but was run over about 
two weeks afterwards for that purpose. Just 
before harvest the plow was again run through 
twice in a row; this was all the cultivation it 
had. The corn was cut up about the middle of 
September; had 14 loads of stalks, valued at least 
at four dollars a load, for fodder or for sale. 

“‘T have entirely abandoned the practice of fur- 
rowing both ways, and am satisfied, by the pre- 
sent course, I can do better. My corn crop 
has varied in yield for the last ten years, between 
sixty and ninety bushels to the acre, a figure I 
could not reach, except occasionally, in the 
usual way; besides, previous to this year, I have 
planted a white variety, a beautiful corn, first 
in the New-York market, but shelled much less 
per load, than the variety I now have. 

“Herman B. -Cropsey.” 

“Staten Island, Dec. 20, 1853.” 

Reckoning labor and the use of land the same 
as at Hatfield, it would bring the cost of the corn 
a little higher than Mr. Porrsr’s, but still at a 
very low figure in comparison with common 
crops of thirty bushels to the acre. 

In the report of the Hampden County Society 
we find two statements of corn crops, the one 
88, and the other 83 bushels to the acre. An- 
other statement of seven acres that produced 
seventy bushels to the acre, and brought the 
cost of the corn at about forty cents a bushel. 
Ashes, plaster, and hen-dung, are among the 
dressings applied to this crop, and all the 
manures except the plaster are produced upon 
the farm. 


In Franklin County, Moses Stearns produced 
a crop of 86 bushels to the acre, and AsAHEL 
Wricut, a crop a little less) Mr. Wricur’s 
statement shows a difference of nearly one- 
ninth in favor of sub-soiled land. 

In Hampshire County we find one crop of 90 
‘bushels to the acre, with a profit of $41.75, 
and another of 63+ bushels, with a profit of 


$36.68. 
In Norfolk County, Wit11am Pierce, raised 


90 bushels per acre, at a cost of about forty 
cents a bushel. Jarep ALLEN raised 88 4-7 
bushels at a cost of 70 cents per bushel. 

But Plymouth County seems to be the para- 
dise of Indian corn. Here there were sixteen 
entries for the first premium. The six highest 
figures are 122 10-85, 102 10-85, 96 40-85, 
9470-85, 92 80-85, 92 60-85 bushels to the acre. 
Guano, plaster, and ashes are noticed among the 
dressings applied to the crop. 

In Bristol County there is a crop reported ef 
103 62-75 bushels to the acre, and in Barnstable 
one of 703-4, to the acre. These large crops of 
this great staple of our country are eminently 
suggestive. They are rather approximations to’ 
what may be done, than demonstrations of the 
actual capacities of the soil. 

1. They show a difference of nearly fifty 
bushels in premium crops, in different parts of 
Massachusetts. While in Essex County 66 
bushels is thought a great crop, in Plymouth, 
the highest is 122. In this same county we 
have seen over 140 bushels to the aere reported 
in former years. 

2. These remarkable crops in Plymouth, year 
after year, leads us to suspect that the example 
of a very intelligent farmer in Marshfield, has 
been very beneficial to his neighbors. We do 
not know how to account for such crops in one 
of the poorest counties of the State, unless the 
experiments and high farming of Mr. WEssTER 
have stimulated others to agricultural improve- 
ment. A single intelligent farmer, in a county, 
with wealth and acres at his command, may 
work avery great change in the husbandry of 
his neighbors. If a model farm in every coun- 
ty would produce such an increase of crops, 
as in this instance, can farmers doubt the utility 
of establishing them at the public expense? Is 
not this a matter worthy of the attention of 
legislative bodies ? 

8. These crops also show the benefit of high 
manuring. Nothing but fertilizers, in rich 
abundance, and thorough tillage will mature 
such harvests. 

4, They also show the worth of concentrated | 
fertilizers. Plaster, ashes, hen-manure, and 
guano, meet the specific wants of this crop in 


granite soils, and secure great results. Now let 





our farming readers have a little faith; manure 
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more liberally, and see if they cannot produce a/| a porous sub-soil, deep plowing is of less impor- 


premium crop. 
eo —- 


HOW TO LAY OUT AND PLANT AN ORCHARD. 


WE wrote and published the following article 
about a year since, but the paper being then in 
a form less suitable for binding, we have been 
requested to republish it in the present volume 
of the Agriculturist, that it may be bound up 
for future reference. We recommend that this 
article be re-perused annually, or as often as the 
planting of a new orchard is undertaken. It 
embodies the result of our own ‘experience in 
planting orchards and growing fruit, which has 
been pretty large and successful during the past 
thirty-five years. We have now over forty 
acres planted with fruit trees of the choicest 
and best kinds, bearing abundantly every year. 


As some of our readers probably contemplate 
planting an orchard the coming spring, and as 
it is a subject requiring some previous thought 
and calculation, we shall offer a few remarks on 
this head for their consideration. 

In the first place, we will suppose that the 
field to contain the future orchard is enclosed 
—no matter what the shape, so that it is satis- 
factory to the proprietor and convenient for the 
purpose. 

Locality.—The location should be, if possible, 
sheltered from the prevailing cold winds, and 
with a sunny aspect; of all things, in a northern 
climate, avoiding the north side of a hilly A 
northerly slope is admissible in the Middle and 
Southern States; but a westerly, southerly, or 
easterly inclination is the best. If the land be 
level, and on an equal elevation with the sur- 
rounding country, of course no choice is to be 
made in that particular. 

The Soil.—This is an important considera- 
tion. It should be dry and good; that is to say, 
it should be fit to raise either a crop of grain or 
roots—good plow-land. No matter if it be 
stony, provided the stones are moveable—not 
compact masses of rock lying near the surface, 
say within three feet. It should neither be a 
compact, adhesive clay, a light, blowing sand, 
nor a hungry, hard gravel. A friable, clayey 
loam, intermixed with light gravel, resting on a 
somewhat porous sub-soil, is perhaps the best 
orchard soil of any other for apples, pears, cher- 
ries, quinces, and plumbs, and if thoroughly 
drained, for peaches; yet they will grow on stiffer 
or looser soils, if well cultivated, and the proper 
kinds of manures are used in their cultivation. 
Of manures for a stiff clay soil, select such as 
will operate mechanically, as well as add to its 
fertility. Decayed wood, chips, and bark are 
excellent for this purpose, as they not only 
lighten the earth and open a free passage for 
the air, rains, and dews, and for the roots of 
the young trees, but as they decompose, make 
food for their rapid growth. If the soil be light, 
compact manures are the best; and in some 
cases even clay itself, spread upon the surface 
and plowed in, is a valuable and lasting fertilizer, 
particularly limestone clays. 

Preparation of the Soil.—Previous to plant- 
ing, the field should be thoroughly plowed, and 
as deep as possible. If a heavy soil, the plow- 
ing must be deep, as shallow plowing is of little 
benefit; and if the surface-water be inclined to 
settle on it, the land should be laid into ridges, 
two rods in width, with a deep dead furrow be- 
tween, to let off the surplus water. This pro- 
cess is the more necessary, in order to form a 
center ridge, on which the tree is to stand, from. 
which the surface-water may flow into the dead 
furrows on either side, and leave the tree always 
high and dry. It is necessary, also, to give the 
tree a sufficient depth of cultivated soil, in which 
the roots may luxuriate above the cold sub-soil 
beneath, where the whole field is not under- 
drained; which process, by-the-way, we would 
always recommend in heavy soils, when the 
proprietor can afford it. On lighter lands, with 





tance, but even then it is of great benefit, as it 
adds to the depth and consequent fertility of 
the soil. The objects to be obtained by plow- 
ing before planting are several. 

1. It opens the land for digging the holes in 
which to set the trees, requiring not one-fourth 
the labor, and giving abundance of fine mold 
and sods to fill in and lay about the roots—quite 
equal to a dressing of manure, and more con- 
genial than ordinary manures to the growth of 
the young and tender roots. 

2. The holes need not be dug so deep nor so 
wide as if in grass ground. 

3. The young trees are not so subject to 
suffer from drouth, if it occur, as when pent up 
in a contracted space of loose earth, surrounded 
by compact soil, as that laid down in grass 
usually is. 

Laying out the Ground.—If the field to con- 
tain the proposed orchard be a square, or have 
one straight side, let the straight side be the 
base line with which the outer row of trees is 
to conform ; or if neither side be straight, com- 
mence in one corner of the field, and strike out 
a line to a corresponding corner on the same 
side; then, at right angles to this line, run off 
another line. At the point from which these 
two lines are taken, set a stake firmly; also set 
a stake at each extremity of the line so run. 
Then measure each line so run out, in such a 
manner as to enclose a square of trees, at a 
given distance apart, and drive a stake at each 
corner. Thus, then, the orchard is laid out, so 
far as four sides of the square will accomplish 
it; and if sufficient space be left outside these 
lines to contain other trees, at the same distance 
apart as those which stand within, they can 
afterwards, be planted, to correspond in distance 
and line with the others, until the enclosure be 
filled. When the square is made out, draw the 
stake at each corner, and drive a short plug in 
each stake-hole; then measure off six, eight, or 
ten feet, no matter which, outside the lines, and 
set a stake on a line with each intended row of 
trees, diverging from the corner, so that the 
trees, when set, can be ranged from these out- 
side stakes,’each way. As soon as this is done 
at the first corner, raise the plug, dig a hole, 
and planta tree. This tree remains as a start- 
ing point for the orchard. Then go to the next 
corner, and do the same, thus: 


‘6 6. 


ue) Oo: 


This diagram shows the proposed corner 
plugs, or newly-planted trees, in dots. The 
points outside of each corner are the ranging 
stakes by which the trees are to be planted. 

When a tree is planted at each corner, as 
described, go to the center, or near it, between 
the outside trees, the proper distance having 
been measured with your chain or pole, (never 
use a line of hemp, flax, wool, or cotton, as they 
will stretch or contract according as they are 
dry or moist,) and then planta tree in each line, 
having a man at the extreme end, outside the 
ranging stake, and in a line with your opera- 
tions, to sight the trees, as planted, that there 
may be no deviation from a straight course. 
This, then, gives you eight trees—-tbree in each 
of the four outside lines, corners included.— 
Then go into the center of the square, and 
plant another tree, in range with the center 
trees on each line. All this process might be 
as easily done with stakes, if the trees are not 








at hand, or if you wish to dig the holes in ad- 
vance of setting, but this method is quicker. 
The work now stands thus: 


& & & 


& 9 & 


& & & 


The engineering accomplished, the lajprious 
part of the work now commences. 

Procuring and taking up the Trees.—If the 
nursery whence your trees are to be taken be 
near, you should, if possible, superintend tak- 
ing up the trees, as great difference will often- 
times be made in favor of the roots by this pre- 
caution, as the laborers in nurseries, to whom 
this work is sometimes entrusted, do trees great 
injury in their hasty or careless removal. If 
your personal superintendence cannot be given, 
the ordinary chances in this particular have to 
be encountered. If the roots get dry before ar- 
riving at their destination—or worse than that, 
the stocks get withered, and shrivelled in their 
bark, which is oftentimes the case—they should 
be buried, root and branch, in moist earth (laid 
in a trench and covered) for a few days, until 
roots, trunk, and branches are restored to their 
natural appearance. This supplies sap, and sets 
it in action, thus preventing the further wither- 
ing influences of the sun and winds on the bark, 
if the trees be set in their shrunken condition. 
In addition to this process, if the roots can be 
laid in water for a few hours, it will be an ad- 
vantage tothem. Before planting, Ict cach root 
be examined, and all broken, dead, and cankered 
parts cut off with a sharp knife, and the top 
headed back, so that the preponderance of roots 
shall be about one-quarter to one-third greater 
than the top; but under no circumstances let 
the top be larger than the roots. The tree will 
lose years of growth in consequence, and long 
remain a sickly, crippled thing. 

Mode of Planting.—Referring to the second 
diagram, there being nine trees planted, com- 
mence on either line, measuring off the distance 
which the trees are to stand apart, and begin 
your planting. There being two trees in line in 
advance, on the course you are working, you 
have those two by which to range the one you 
are setting, until you arrive at the center tree 
in the line. Passing that, as you proceed on- 
ward, you then range dack ; and the first five 
trees being correctly set, and your sight good, 
your trees, when completed, will be all in line. 
Follow this course on each of the four sides of 
the orchard. The outside lines completed, then 
proceed to the center of one of these outside 
lines, and take your range with the center tree 
of the plat, as in the second diagram ; then send 
aman to the second tree in one of the outside 
lines, at right angles to the one you now start 
from, and let him range to the second or cor- 
responding tree in the outer line, running par- 
allel with that on which he stands. You then 
advance toward the center tree before decribed, 
until by a signal from the ranging-man, cither 
by his right hand or bis left, the treg, which you 
hold perpendicularly in your hand is in line 
with the tree behind which he stands, and its 
opposite in the outer parallel row, and also in 
line with the two trees in advance of you, as in 
the rows already planted. 

Then plant your tree. Thus procecd, as with 
the others, until the row is completed. Then 
going to the center of one of the sides, at right 
angles to that just planted, you dismiss your 
ranger, and commence planting in the same 
manner across the center of the field this way, 
the last row planted across giving you a line of 
ranging” trees, as in the process described for 
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the outside rows. The orchard then stands 
thus: 


SSeeesees 
& 8 & 


& & 
SSeeees 
& > 


& 
& & & 
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We have been thus particular in describing 
our mode of commencing a plantation, from 
finding, after an experience of many years, in 
which we have planted several thousands of 
trees, that although somewhat circumlocutory 
in the process as well as in description, it is the 
simplest, most convenient, and most accurate of 
any mode that can be adopted; and the more 
extensive the plantation, the less laborious and 
complicated in proportion to the number of trees 
is the process. 

If, as before mentioned, your proposed or- 
chard be in a field having irregular sides, after 
the square is planted, distances can be measured 
off on either side, and the trees continued to 
the walls or fences inclosing it, the mode of 
ranging them being the same as with the 
others. 

We have adopted the square mode of plant- 
ing, having never practised the guincunz me- 
thod, which, although saving a little ground in 
a given number of trees at the same distance 
apart, is more complicated in manner, and by 
allowing a less free range of the air between the 
rows, not so good as the other. Further reasons 
will be given hereafter. 

If the ground be well plowed, and laid loose 
and free, there will be little necessity of digging 
the hole much deeper or wider than the roots 
extend when thoroughly straightened and part- 
ed, If the sub-soil be hard, it should be dug 
into a few inches onty; and when so done, 
throw turf, bottom side up, or soft top mold 
into the space so dug out of the sub-soil, enough 
to raise the hole to a level of the bottom of the 
good soillying upon it. The roots should never 
be set into the level of the sub-soil, as the sur- 
face water will settle into the hole so made, 
although it be filled with the top soil, and re- 
main there, just as if it was collected in a basin, 
and keep the roots cold and canker them; 
therefore they should be above the reach of any 
such influence. If the sub-soil be porous, the 
water will leak down from the roots, and they 
will be free from the pernicious soakage of the 
stiff soils; but if the top soil be deep enough, 
they should still be above the sub-soil, and only 
come in contact with it when the upper soil is 
too thin to give their roots a sufficient covering. 
If the surface be very thin the field ought to be 
thoroughly plowed with the sub-soil plow before 
planting. ‘The trees should be planted no deep- 
er than they stood in the nursefy, or so that 
when the surrounding earth in their new posi- 
tion is fully settled, they will appear so to stand. 
In planting the tree, it should be held in a per- 
pendicular direction, its roots resting on a raised 
bed of old inverted turf or well-pulverized mold, 
and as the fresh earth is thrown upon them, the 
tree should be slightly raised up and down to 
shake the earth finely in among the fibers, that 
all may be settled well and compactly together. 
This done, tread the earth firmly down, which 
by the way, should be raised two or three 
‘ inches above the surrounding surface to allow for 
settling ; then level off the top, and the work 
is finished. This much for the process of plant- 
ing. 

Distance of Trees Apart in the Orchard.— 
As to the distance apart at which trees should 
stand, the tendency is usually to set them too 
close together. ‘This arises from several causes, 








among which may be named ignorance of. the 
size of trees at maturity;-~ possessing only a 
small piece of ground on which a large number 
of trees is desirable ; miscalculation of the room 
they really require to mature their fruit in the 
greatest perfection and quantity; caring little 
or nothing about the future so that the present 
objects be accomplished—the American way 
in too many things. All these are very poor 
reasons for making such radical mistakes as a 
great many people do in planting fruit trees. 
After along course of observation and much 
experience on this subject, we have fully made 
up our minds to the conclusion, that in any 
part of the United States and the Canadas, the 
following distances are the least at which trees 
should be required to stand : 

Apples, 38 feet, or two rods—40 feet is none 
too far. 

Pears, on their own stocks, 24 to 30 feet. 

Pears, on quince stock, 10 to 12 feet. 

Quinces, peaches, nectarines, apricots and 
plums, 16 to 20 feet. 

English cherries, 20 to 24 feet. 

Kentish, or common red, or pie cherry, 16 to 
20 feet. 

These distances also are to be governed some- 
what by the strength of the soil on which the 
trees stand, as they grow to greater or less 
size as the food on which they exist is more or 
less abundant. We have seen great numbers of 
pear trees in heavy clay loams, which were two 
to three feet in diameter through the trunk near 
the ground, and towering up forty feet in height. 
Such should stand at least forty feet apart; for 
although the diameter of their branches might 
not be over twenty feet, their high tops shade 
far and wide, and the branches of separate trees 
should never interlock. A fruit tree should be so 
planted that it can have sufficient room to grow 
in its own natural shape, and the more spread- 
ing the shape the more surface will its top ex- 
pose to the sun, air and rain, and of course the 
richer, sweeter and more abundant will be its 
fruit. A tree should so stand that the sun at 
some portion of the day, from the setting to the 
ripening of the fruit, may shine upon all its 
outer branches. The benefit of this will be ap- 
parent to any one who will examine the fruit 
which grows outside, and compare it with that 
produced on the inner branches which the sun 
scarce ever strikes; or on trees which stand 
so close together that their branches interlock 
and exclude the sun altogether from the lower 
branches and the ground benéath them. The 
outside fruits, luxuriating in the sun and air 
are healthy, large, ruddy and fair, while those 
pent up in the damp, shady atmosphere of the 
inner branches, are pale, small and compara- 
tively tasteless. Take a forest tree for example, 
which in the woods struggles and pants to get 
above its fellows, and shoots up a thin top above 
a tall, slender trunk, its fruit, if it have any, is 
small and poor ; while planted in open grounds, 
it spreads out a magnificent head, and bears a 
profusion of large and rich nuts. So it is with 
the fruit trees. 


All trees feed on the atmosphere through 
their leaves. From it they draw carbonic acid 
and ammonia, which is so essential to their 
growth, and without a sufficient supply of which 
they cannot grow in their wonted luxuriance. 
Only a given amount of these elements exist in 
the air, and move in a given space, and if that 
space be crowded with leaves and branches, 
the less of the nutritious element can each pore 
or lung of the plant (leaves are lungs) inhale 
or absorb. As a matter of course, therefore, 
crowded trees must suffer for want of this food, 
while those standing apart, with room enough, 
can take in their full supply as it passes. A 
free circulation of air, in common language 
then, is all important to give the tree, or plaut 
of any kind, its most healthful, vigorous growth. 
We never have seen a more satisfactory solu- 
tion of this fact than in several large and long 
beds of mangold wurtzel which we examined a 
few years since. The beds stood with paths 
between them two feet and a half wide, while 





the roots stood a foot apart in the beds. The 
side roots next the paths were double the size, 
and had tops a third larger than those in the 
inner rows, while the ground was just alike in 
quality ; and there could be no other reason for 
the difference than that the outer rows got air 
enough, and the others did not. It is so with 
trees of any kind. Another item may be named: 
when the ground is shaded, the soil is cold. 
The rains cannot readily evaporate from its 
surface nor the sun warm it. Fruits of all kinds 
require the sun to warm and stimulate the soil 
on which they grow, as much as a crop of In- 
dian Corn or a field of wheat—a garden or any 
thing else. 

Another reason for giving a good breadth of 
ground between fruit trees is the convenience 
and necessity for getting among them with 
vehicles for gathering their fruits, supplying 
them with manure, and occasional plowing, as 
without the two latter no orchard can flourish 
long and well. Close planting entails another 
evil, tending to shorten the life of the trees, in 
the practice which usually follows of severe and 
improper pruning of the lower branches which 
are excluded from the sun, and become barren, 
and finally die from the destructive influences 
of the dense shade above them. This pruning 
is done}because the branches become barren, 
and eanker and die; and for the further object 
of throwing the upper branches into the light 
and sun. The tree thus becomes unsound at 
heart, ceases to grow, and soon arrives at an in- 
firm and decrepid old age, before it would, un- 
der fair treatment, have arrived at its full vigor 
and maturity. Such are a part, and a suffi- 
ciently conclusive part of our reasons against 
the close planting of orchards. 

Standing thus, separate and apart, it will be 
seen that the air has a free sweep between the 
rows of trees, promoting as much as it can do 
their fullest growth. To effect this object we 
discard the quincunx mode of planting, as 
placing one line of trees opposite the spaces in 
an adjoining line, cuts off the circulation of air, 
so essential in our view to their welfare. 

The orchard now being planted, we shall at 
a future time give our views in regard to the 
best varieties of the different kinds of fruit to 
plant, and some directions for their_proper cul- 
tivation and management. 

—~e-ee——_ 


FEEDING TURNIPS TO COWS. 


Tue following article from the Furmer’s Herald 
is well worth reading, and we call special at- 
tention to that part of it which alludes to re- 
moving the disagreeable taste given to milk by 
turnips. To the 2d and 4th methods there can 
be no objection if they are effectual. The 3d 
strikes us as absurd. 

The ist, 5th, and 6th methods are not object- 
ional for milk used in butter-making, as the 
nitre, &c., would remain in the butter-milk, but 
we should be rather sparing of saltpetre, (an- 
other name only for nitre,) and chloride of lime, 
in milk used as food. The quantity recom- 
mended, however, is less dangerous than the 
soda or saleratus used in our common bread, 
biscuits, and cakes. But we have strong doubts 
of the efficacy of these articles in so small quan- 
tities. In the month of December last, we com- 
menced feeding our milk-cows very moderately 
with swede turnips; but they soon so affected 
the milk, cream, and butter made from it, that 
our family could not endure the taste. We 
tried the various remedies usually recommended 
to remove the turnip flavor from the milk, but 
could not*succeed in doing so; and we really 
doubt whether it can be done. We found cab- 
bages also imparted a disagreeable flavor to the 
milk. In the moister climate of Great Britain, 
and among a turnip-cating population, this taste 
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is not so disagreeable as to us Americans. 
Will some of our readers—who are now feeding 
these or any other variety which renders the 
milk or butter at all disagreeable—try the 6th 
remedy below and send us the result. Salt- 
petre good enough for the purpose, can be ob- 
tained any where for a trifle. ‘The article is as 
follows: 


The too free use of swede turnips for milking 
cows, either when in full profit, or whilst car- 
rying their calves, cannot be too freely censured. 
Some of our most experienced dairymen are 
now beginning to be aware of this, and prefer 
mixing the turnip feed with some dry fodder, or 
else changing it every fortnight for an equal 
quantity of mangel wurtzel. This latter system 
is found to be the best, both as regards the 
health of the animals, and the increased quan- 
tity of milk they will yield if in profit, the change 
of food being very agreeable to them. As re- 
gards the health of the animals, an important 
consideration to every dairy farmer; it is, we 
believe, very generally admitted that, whilst in 
calf, too much of either mangel wurtzel or tur- 
nip, is decidedly hurtful; many of our friends 
having complained to us of losses at calving 
time, produced most conclusively by the prac- 
tice of keeping up the condition of their cows, 
by the forcing process of swede turnips; and 
we see no reason to doubt that similar ill effects 
will follow from a similar use of mangolds. 

Whilst in milk, we much prefer the use of the 
latter root. We believe that more butter is to 
be obtained from them than from swedes, if but- 
ter be the dairyman’s object, and certainly more 
milk; but as we before observed, a change from 
one root to the other is now preferable. The 
pail will soon show how this part of the case 
really stands; and by changing, an estimate 
may be arrived at of the relative milk-giving 
value of each root. Apart from this mere ques- 
tion of guantity, comes the very important one 
of guality ; not merely the butter quality, but 
as milk, that which comes home to all, we mean 
the quality in taste and smell. The swede, we 
all know, gives its peculiar flavor very strongly 
to the milk of cows fed upon that root, whilst 
mangolds do not. And this objection, if we 
are to judge by the number of inquiries ad- 
dressed to ourselves, and indeed to all the agri- 
cultural papers, begging for a specific remedy 
for this nauseous taste and smell. Our cotem- 
porary the Gardner’s Chronicle, in a late num- 
ber, gives the following list of recipes, which 
he says he has repeatedly published : 

1. Dissolve half an ounce of chloride of lime 
in a gallon of water, and add a table-spoonful of 
that solution to every gallon of the milk just as 
it comes from the cow. Authority, Hev. A. 
Huxtable, Sutton Waldron, Shaftesbury. 

2. Put the milk in a can, and place the can 
in the boiler, and stir the milk rapidly while it 
is getting hot, and while it is hot, wntil the 
Turnip smell goes. Authority, Ellen Jackson, 
Beech-hill. 

8. If you collect so many gallons of cream 
before churning, then put that number of half- 
pints of vinegar into the jar to begin with, and 
churn when the usual quantity is collected. 
“ Quercus” is the authority for this. He “had 
it from a friend of his who supplies a large 
quantity of butter of the best quality to one of 
the crack shops at the west end.” 

4. Do not feed the cows until they have been 
milked, by which means the flavor of the vege- 
table may be to some extent got rid of in the 
process of digestion. Walthamstow. 

5. Make a strong solution of nitre, and add a 
dessert-spoonful of it to every two gallons of 
milk as it is brought in from the cow. Author- 
ity, A Wrasleydale Dairyman. 

6. We beg to add a sixth, which is quite -as 
simple as any of the foregoing. Let each pail 
have as much saltpetre as will lie upon a dime, or 
say a moderate pinch between the first finger and 
thumb, thrown into it before the milk is drawn 
from the cow into it. It is dissolved by the time 





the first quart of milk is added to it, and no- 
thing further is necessary. All taste and smell 
of turnips, whether in the milk or butter, is 
removed. This simple remedy certainly goes 
far to remove the objection to swede turnips ; 
but if a dairyman can secure for his cattle a 
supply of mangolds, at an outlay no greater 
than for swede turnips, our advice to him cer- 
tainly is to stick by the latter, giving of course 
change of dry food of various kinds, as without 
change, good health cannot be maintained in 
his stock. 


———-0 © e—— 
A CHAPTER ON SQUASHES. 


From a long article on Squashes, in the Nor- 
wich Examiner, by W. Clift, of Stonington, 
Conn., we make the following extracts : 

In none of the small items of farming is 
there more room for improvement than in the 
cultivation of Squashes. I know of many a 
farm where this vegetable is not found at all, 
even in the garden ; and many more where the 
only approximation to it is the field pumpkin, 
which Tom is ordered to plant in every other 
hill of every other row, among the corn and po- 
tatoes. Others, still, have a patch for summer 
squashes and crooknecks in the garden; but 
have not heard of the improved varieties which 
are now common in every good village or city 
market. It costs but little more to raise the 
best varieties, and to perpetuate them in their 
purity than to raise the insipid things that now 
cumber many a field and garden. Some, per- 
haps, have made efforts to improve their varie- 
ties, but have found them very strangely “ run- 
ning out.” They have become discouraged, and 
gone back to the field pumpkin, which being at 
the bottom of this class of vegetables, cannot 
very well degenerate. 

So long 4s we can have the nicer varieties of 
squashes, I see no good reasons why field pump- 
kins should continue to be cultivated at all; 
for the squash yields as abundantly, and if the 
palate of man is any test of what is valuable in 
food for beasts, it must be worth much more 
for feeding purposes. I saw last fall, in the 
suburbs of Providence, R. L, a field of Valpa- 
raiso squashes, cultivated by Josiah Chapin, 
President of the Rhode Island Agricultural So- 
ciety, which far surpassed any show of pump- 
kins [ever met, with. It was a goodly sight, 
and when I learned that the whole crop, of 
which there were several tons to the acre, was 
marketed at two cents per pound, I thought it 
poor policy to raise pumpkins, which are not 
worth a quarter of the price. Even to the 
farmer who is remote from market, and raises 
for feeding, the squash would prove better than 
the pumpkin. Subjected to the analysis of the 
human mouth, it shows a much larger amount 
of sugar, and the laboratory would probably 
confirm the decision of the palate. 

The Varieties of the squash are very numer- 
ous. No plant hybridizes with more facility, 
and it is probably owing to chance that we 
have our best varieties. None of the early 
squashes are equal to the winter, at the head 
of which is placed the autumnal Marrow. I 
have cultivated this and the Valparaiso for the 
last three seasons, and the Acorn last summer. 
Though there is not much difference in the fine- 
ness of grain and in their richness, yet the 
Marrow is preferable to the others both for 
shape and size. The Valparaiso is probably the 
original of the other two. 

The Boston Marrow is worthy of its reputa- 
tion. In a visit to the Boston markets last win- 
ter hardly any other squash was visible, but 
these were piled up by the cart load. They are 
just the right shape and size for family use. 
They grow of more uniform size than other 
squashes. Mr. Ives, of Salem, Mass., has the 
credit of first introducing it to general notice, 
and the Massachusetts’ Horticultural Society 
awarded him a premium of fifty dollars. 
Though so generally cultivated in that region, 
it is not yet very abundant in other large mar- 
kets. It is comparatively a new thing in New- 





York ; and Valpariso and Cheese pumpkins are 
much the most numerous in the stalls of Wash- 
ington or Fulton Markets. It is worthy the 
special attention of all farmers who raise vege- 
tables for the city markets, as it is sure to drive 
out every thing with which it comes in eompe- 
tition, Until such markets are adequately sup- 
plied, it will command a high price. While in 
Boston and Providence it retailed, last fall, at 
about two cents a pound, in New-York it was 
four cents and upwards. Reliable seeds can 
now be had from most of the agricultural stores 
in the large cities. 
sisal 


CRUEL TREATMENT OF THE GUANO COOLIES. 





THe guano is dug by Chinese coolies or la- 
borers, who are brought here by English ships 
from the free ports of their native coasts. The 
poor fellows are made to believe they are going 
te do well, by engaging to serve as laborers for 
five years at a “real” (York shilling) a day, and 
a scanty allowance of rice. They fancy, it is 
said, they are coming to labor in the mines of 
California. However this may be, it is certain 
that they are shipped here in English vessels, 
and transferred or assigned, (or whatever the 
word for such a transaction should be,) to the 
Peruvian Government. I have known English- 
men who spoke of having been engaged in the 
traffic. The Government places them on these 
islands, avowedly under their original contract, 
to labor for five years; but who is to know how 
far this contract, if such it can be called, is ad- 
hered to? The truth is, the poor Chinamen are 
sold into absolute slavery—sold by Englishmen 
into slavery—the worst and most cruel perhaps 
in the world. Here are about cight hundred of 
the unfortunate creatures at work on these is- 
lands at a time; as fast as death thins them out 
the number is increased by new importations. 
The labor is severe—much more so than that of 
the negroes on our Southern plantations. ‘They 
are kept at hard work in the hot sun through- 
out the day. On the middle island they are 
“stented,” each one, strong and weak alike, to 
dig from the hill and wheel to the mangueras 
five tons of guanoeach perdiem. The guano is 
compact, like hard, clay-like loam, and as dusty, 
when dug, as ashes. On the north island, it has 
to be blasted for the steam paddies. It has to 
be wheeled from a hundred yards to a quarter 
of a mile—the nature of the labor may be con- 
ceived. The Chinese work almost naked, under 
a tropical sun where it never rains. They are 
slender figures, and do not look strong. Negro 
drivers—the most ugly-looking blacks I ever saw 
—dare stationed among them, with heavy thongs, 
which I have often seen them use. The poor 
coolies have no hope of reward—no days of 
rest.. The smoke of their torment goes up on 
Sundays as well as on week days. It blows 
away ina yellow cloud miles to leeward, and I 
never see it without thinking what a hell on 
earth these islands must be. That I do not ex- 
aggerate in this account, any one who has been 
here will readily bear witness. The fact that 
some of the Chinese almost every week commit 
suicide to escape their fate, shows the true state 
of their case. Kossuth told me that more than 
sixty had killed themselves during the year, 
since he has been stationed here, chiefly by 
throwing themselves from the cliffs. They are 
buried, as they live, like so many dogs. I saw 
one who had been drowned—it was not known 
whether accidentally or not—lying on the gu- 
ano, when I first went ashore. All the morning 
his dead body lay in the sun; in the afternoon 
they had covered it a few inches, and there it 
lies, along with many similar heaps, within a 
few yards of where they are digging. On the 
north island, the Chinese carry heavy water- 
casks, slung on poles between two, up the steep 
hill; they can, in this way, as well as in bar- 
rows, take weights altogether disproportionate 
to their slender forms. ‘They look unhappy, as 
well they may. We know that the Chinese are 
strongly attached to their native soil. Wretched 
and half-barbarous as they may be, dark as may 
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be their souls, they still have human feelings, 
and I am not so constituted that I can witness 
the injustice of their treatment and their suffer- 
ing without compassion—without indignation. 
It ought to be made known wherever English 
law prevails, that these poor creatures are de- 
ceived and sold into a servitude from which 


they almost daily seek escape through death— 


by Englishmen. It is not domestic slavery in 
which they are placed; they were not born 
slaves; they are not protected by any laws; 
there are no women with them; their condition 
is worse than that-of any criminals, exiles, or 
prisoners in any civilized nation, It ought to 
be every where known. Americans, who have 
to bear the reproaches of the English for insti- 
tutions entailed upon them, and which they 
could not avoid, have a right to reply that the 
worst slavery that exists among the civilized na- 
tions of the earth is maintained by the British 
subjects, who transport coolies to the Chincha 
Islands, It is not the fault of the English that 
the same system is not carried on in Australia. 
The coolies brought here, however, have not 
turned out a good speculation. But the taking 
and selling free men to such taskmasters as 
these Peruvians, who are little better than the 
Chinese, is an outrage to humanity, and a re- 
proach to British rule. Let the next slaver the 
English cruisers capture be some one of their 
own ships, with a cargo of coolies for this mar- 
ket.—New- York Times. 


—_——0-@-0-— 


CLOVER SEED.—EXPERIMENTS, 


Mr. Eprror:—Experiments have convinced 
me that in sowing clover seed, there is great 
danger of covering it toodeep. When the seed 
is sowed and covered in with a heavy, long- 
toothed harrow, as it invariably is, in some 
sections, it is not only possible, but very proba- 
ble that no small portion of the quantity applied, 
fails to come up in'‘consequence of the great 
depth at which it is placed beneath the surface. 
Without detailing my own experience, permit 
me to present the following extract from a late 
paper, promising however, that the results 
given, though arrived at by a more exact and 
methodical process, agree, precisely, in the 
main, with my own: 


“Experiments performed in England, have 
shown that clover seed does best when but 
slightly covered, or very near the surface of the 
earth. Thirteen compartments or beds were 
sown, the seed in each successive bed being 
buried a quarter of an inch deeper than that in 
the preceding one; and varying from mere 
sprinkling on the surface, to three inches deep. 
The following numbers indicate the number of 
plants which came up in each bed, from an 
equal number of seed, each successive one being 
a quarter of an inch deeper—17, 16, 14, 11, 
11, 8, 4, 4, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0. From no depth, to 
about one inch, the seed mostly came up. 
Hence the impolicy of covering clover seed 
with a heavy harrow; washing in by rain, or 
fresh earth, or working in by the crumbling 
influence of frost, being better.” 

Where lands are very nearly jlat, or so level 
as not to be washed at all by the water from 
the melting snow, or severe spring rains, I have 
found that seed—clover, herds’ grass, and other 
kinds—is well enough buried by the action of 
the frost as recommended above. The fissures 
caused by this principle, if the seed be scattered 
on the surface of a late snow, will receive and 
cover it so that its germination will be very 
certain; but on lands liable to wash, this 
method is not practicable. It should also be 
remarked that the climate of England ig much 
more moist than ours, and, that, consequently, 
seed sown near the surface would not be so 
likely to fail from Jack of moisture, during the 
germinating period, as with us, where a few 
days of drying sun and wind leaves the surface 
almost wholly destitute of water. That seed is 
lost from being sunk too far below the surface, 
as much of it must be when covered with the 





harrow, I have not the slightest doubt.—A 
New-Encianper, in Germantown Telegraph. 
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‘Tue KnicKERBOCKER for February is as racy 
asever. Itis published by Mr. Samuen Hues- 
TON, 139 Nassau street, at $3 a year, or can be 
had with the Agriculturist for $4 a year—sav- 
ing those thus subscribing one dollar. It is edited 
as usual by that prince of good fellows, W1LLIs 
GAyLoRD CLARK. We present our readers with 
a few crumbs from the abundant ‘‘Table” he 
sets twelve times a year;for his readers, garn- 
ished with the best of hash and the most spicy 
desserts, of which it is our good fortune to par- 
take—‘the gusto whereof is great—the diges- 
tion marvellous.” The Knickerbocker thus de- 
scribes a 


Stren Rioine 1 Derrorr.—At the first fall of 
snow, Of sufficient depth for sleighing, which in 
Michigan usually happens about Christmas, 
every body who owns a horse and sleigh, or 
who is rich enough to hire one, enjoys himself 
in the best possible manner by taking a sleigh- 
ride. At such times the principal streets of the 
villages and cities present a fine appearance ; 
Jefferson Avenue, in Detroit, particularly so. 
It is one of the finest streets in the United 
States. It is one hundred and twenty feet 
broad, three miles long, and paved throughout 
its whole extent, and for the greater part of the 
way runs on the ridge of a hill. Imagine to 
yourself such a street, filled throughout its 
whole length and breadth with sleighs of every 
description ; the sturdy old farmer, with his long 
box-sleigh and team of fat horses, one usually a 
bay and the other a gray, who has brought his 
family and a load of turkeys to town; the old 
Frenchman, with his home-made hickory-cutter, 
looking not unlike a low crockery-crate upon 
runners, who owns a farm which his forefathers 
have owned before him for many generations, 
whose ostensible business is farming, but whose 
principal crop is hay, which requires no trouble 
but the mowing, and who lives upon the sale of 
his hay, the straw-hats his wife makes, and the 
products of his gun and fish-net; with his 
shaggy little pony, whose short legs move so 
fast that you would be apt to think he was mak- 
ing quick time, were there no larger horses near 
him; the provident and economical Dutchman, 
who has saved money enough to buy a small 
tract of wood-land, with his wood-rack and try 
heekory woot, (dry hickory wood,) which was 
cut two months before froma beech-grove; the 
horse-jockey, with his trotter harnessed to his 
old cutter, which looks as if it would part com- 
pany with its runners before long; the close 
Englishman, who carries. his hay to market 
while his competitors, the Frenchmen, are en- 
joying themselves, thus getting a quicker sale 
and a better price; a marshal, whose duty it is 
to prevent persons from driving faster than six 
miles an hour, with his pacer passing you so 
quick that you do but catch a glimpse of a huge 
pair of whiskers and a tremendous cane, when 
he is gone; a-constable, who looks as if he was 
trying to arrest the marshal; a sheriff, who 
strives to be near enough the constable to see that 
he does his duty; a justice of the peace after the 
sheriff, and a sober judge pursuing them all ; fol- 
lowed by an editor, two or three aldermen, and 
perhaps the mayor; the young buck, anxious to 
follow such distinguished leaders, running into 
a horse-post, thereby releasing the horse from 
all connection with himself and cutter ; the sober 
old citizen in one sleigh, with most of his child- 
ren and his wife in another, with a steady and 
exceedingly gentle old horse, driven by his old- 
est son; the old horse not being sharp-shod, 
slips down and breaks the thills; whereupon 
the lady jumps out and catches hold of the back 
of the cutter, to prevent Doll from running 





away, should she feel so inclined when she gets 
up; the public sleighs, filled with families of 
not over-rich mechanics, and the sleek livery- 
stable horses attached to fancy-cutters, and dri- 
ven by men. Imagine all this, and much more, 
and you will have an imperfect idea of Jefferson 
Avenue in sleighing-time at night. 

An Ininois Orator.—They have orators out 
in Illinois, if we may trust the description of a 
certain military one, furnished us by a corre- 
spondent in that State: It was dog-days, and a 
great hue-and-cry had been raised about mad 
dogs; although no person could be found who 
had seen one, the excitement still grew by the 
ramors it was fed on. A meeting of the citizens 
was called for the purpose of devising plans for 
the extermination, not only of mad dogs, but, to 
make safety doubly safe, of dogs in general. 
The Brigadier was appointed chairman. After 
stating the object of the meeting, in a not very 
parliamentary manner, instead of taking his 
seat, and allowing others to make some sugges- 
tions, he launched forth into a speech of some 
half hour’s length, of which the following burst 
of forensic splendor is a sample: “ Fellur citi- 
zens: the time has come when the o’ercharged 
feelin’s of aggrawated human natur are no lon- 
to be stood. Mad dogs are midst us. Their 
shriekin’ yelp and fomy track can be heerd and 
seen on our peraries. Death follers in their 
wake; shall we set here, like cowards, while 
our lives and our neighbors’ lives are in danger 
from their dredful borashus hidrofobic caninety ? 
No; it mustn’t be! E’en now my buzum is 
torn with the conflictin’ feelin’s of rath and wen- 
geance: a funeral-pyre of wild-cats is burnin’ in 
me! I have horses and cattle; I have sheep 
and pigs; andI have a wife and children; and 
(rising higher as the importance of the subject 
deepened in his estimation,) I have money out 
at interest, all in danger of bein’ bit by these 
dredful omniferous mad dogs !” 

YeELLow Fever.—During the year 1819, while 
the yellow-fever was raging with such violence 
in this city, a gentleman traveling from New- 
York, stopped at a country town, where the in- 
habitants were mostly Dutch. During his stay, 
he was asked if the report was true, that two or 
three hundred died every day in the city? He 
gave a negative answer, and said there had been 
only fifty or sixty cases in all. ‘ Well,” said the 
Dutchman, “how many generally come in a 
case ?” 

A GENTLEMAN in Ohio, given to speculation in 
the structures of legs and feathers commonly 
known as Shanghai chickens, was much annoyed 
by the rats. Determined to endure it no longer, 
he constructed a large box-trap, which he baited 
with a liberal supply of grease, corn, and other 
articles for which rats are supposed to have a 
penchant, The next morning, the boys ran in to 
him in a state of excitement, announcing the 
fact of a tremendous bobbery being kicked up 
in the trap, which, of course, proceeded from a 
captured rat. In a few moments, the box was 
carefully lifted, and suddenly plunged into the 
water-butt, where it was kept submerged until 
long after the commotion had subsided. . Then, 
the trap was triumphantly lifted, disclosing to 
the astonished bird fancier the swollen body 
of—his favorite fifteen-dollar Shanghai rooster ! 

Durine the war of 1812, an old gentleman 
who was always on the alert to obtain the latest 
news from the army, made his usual inquiry of 
awag. ‘The latest news from the army,” re- 
plied the wag, “is, that they are in statu quo.” 
“4h?—how far’s that from Montreal?” asked 
the old gentleman. 

We give a few from the many items in the 
Editor’s favorite “‘ Ca1ppren’s Sipg-Tasie.” 

In the time of Zip. and Ty., politics ran, like 
the measles, or any other infectious disease, 
through whole families, and all took sides, from 
prattling two-year-olds, to octogenarian grand- 
mothers. Charley, like his father, was a strong 
Whig; and, although very fond of his grand- 
father, with whom they lived, resisted all in- 
ducements to agree with him in politics. He 
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[ee 
was particularly happy when allowed to sleep 
with the old people, and it was only granted as 
a special favor. One night, they heard him pat- 
tering into their bed-room, but said nothing, and 
he soon called out: 

““Gran’pa! don’t you hear little feet a com- 
ing?” 

“Go back! you’re a Whig. We can’t have 
any Whigs here,” was the reply. 

Charley stood a moment; the struggle was 
evidently a hard one, but the temptation was 
too strong; a circumstance known, perhaps, to 
many older than he, he gave up his principles 
to secure a personal end. 

The next day, at dinner, his grandpa men- 
tioned his conversion : 

“You was a Loco last night, at any rate!” 

“ Oh, it was dark, then!” responded the child; 
as ready with an excuse as any other politician. 

WE have, in the family of which I am an in- 
mate, a darling little fellow of three summers, 
who often puzzles the old heads. We had had 


a fall of snow through the day, which passed’ 


away during the night; little Georgie was gaz- 
ing intently out of the window, the next morn- 
ing, when he suddenly broke silence with : “‘ Ma, 
it’s gone !” 

“What's gone, Georgie ?” 

“The snow, Ma!” 

“ What's become of the snow, Georgie ?” 

“It’s gone—gone to God’s house ; God knows 
how to make snow.” 

At another time he was promised by a beg- 
gar-woman that when she came again, she would 
bring him a little rosy-cheeked girl. He, with 
all a child’s animation, in relating it to me, said: 

“Oh! a lady was here to-day, and said she 
would bring me a little flower-cheeked girl !” 

Herz is something which we Hoosiers consi- 
der quite ‘tall’ for a little girl of three years. Her 
Sunday-school teacher had told her that we were 
all made of dust; arrived at home, she looked 
up in her mother’s face with an anxious, inquir- 
ing glance, and said : 

“Ma, has Dod got any more dust left ?” 

“ Why, my daughter? what makes you ask 
such a question ?” 

“Cause if he has, I want Him to make me a 
little brother !” 

Avotuer child, seeing his mother overcome 
with grief, at the death of his father, he nestled 
up to her side, and, placing his little arms about 
her neck, whispered : 

“Dy will be done on eart’ as it is in Heben!” 

I roox little Franky to the sea-beach, to see 
the bathers. On one of them advancing and 
speaking to him, he remarked, quite soberly : 

“Mr. H——, you look like a great, big 
Cupid!” 

Jonny, one bright evening, was standing by 
the window, gazing at the moon and stars; and, 
after looking for some time very intently, he 
turned and said to his mother, who was sitting 
beside him: 

. “Mamma! what are those bright little things 
in the sky ?—are they the moon’s little babies ?” 
4 @ 6 

Tarittinc IncmEent.—At a temperance meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, some years ago, a learned 
clergyman spoke in favor of wine as a drink, 
demonstrating it quite to his own satisfaction to 
be spiritual, gentlemanly, and healthful. When 
the clergyman sat down, a plain elderly man 
arose and asked the liberty of saying a few 
words. Permission being granted, he spoke as 
follows : 

A young friend of mine (said he) who had 
long been temperate, was prevailed on, to the 
joy of his friends, to take the pledge of entire 
abstinence from all that could intoxicate. He 
kept his pledge faithfully for some time, though 
the struggle with his habit was fearful, till one 
evening, in a social party, glasses of wine were 
handed round. They came to a clergyman 
present, who took a glass, saying a few words 
in vindication of the practice— Well,” thought 
the young man; “if a clergyman can take wine 
and justify it so well, why not I?” So he took 





afglass. It instantly rekindled his fiery and 
slumbering appetite; and after a rapid down- 
ward course, he died of delirium tremens—a 
raving madman!” ‘The old man paused for 
utterance, and was just able to add—“ That 
young man was my only son, and the clergy- 
man was the Reverend Doctor who has just 
addressed this assembly !”— Cincinnati Gazette. 


——+e«——— 


WAKE WITH NATURE. 





BY SUSAN C. BOWIE. 





Woutp you know a pure delight ? 
Would you feast the sense of sight # 
Would you breathe fresh, balmy air ? 
Would you gushing music hear ? 
Would you feel a thrill of life, 

Full of peace, with rapture rife ? 
Rouse you with the rising day, 

View calm nature’g grand display. 


Would you like to gain an hour ? 
Would you rob sloth of its power ? 
Would you cheerfulness obtain ? 
Would you cheat toil of its pain ? 
Would you duty make a pleasure, 
And insure a good hour’s leisure ? 
Rouse you at the break of day, 
Wake with morning’s twilight ray. 


Would you free yourself from care ? 
Would you find a time for prayer ? 
Would you take your cross each day ? 
Would you walk in “ wisdom’s way ?” 
Would you feel God’s grace within, 
Helping you to conquer sin ? 

Rise, and at the dawn of day, 

Take an hour—read, sing, and pray. 


THE TURNPIKE BOY AND THE BANKER. 








Ir was during a panic some years since, that 
a gentleman, whom we shall now call Mr. 
Thompson, was seated with something of a 
melancholy look, in his back-room, watching 
his clerk paying away thousands of pounds 
hourly. Mr. Thompson was a banker of excel- 
lent credit ; there existed perhaps in the city of 
London no safer concern than that of Messrs. 
Thompson & Co., but at a moment such as I 
speak of, no rational reflection was admitted, no 
former stability was looked to; a general dis- 
trust was felt, and every one rushed to his 
bank to withdraw his hoard, fearful that the 
next instant would be too late, forgetting en- 
tirely that this step was of all others, the most 
likely to insure the ruin he sought to avoid. 

But to return. The wealthy citizen sat 
gloomily, watching the outpouring of his gold, 
and with grim smile listened to clamorous de- 
mands on his cashier ; for although he felt per- 
fectly easy and secure as to the ultimate 
strength of his resources, yet he could not sur- 
pass a feeling of bitterness as he saw constitu- 
ent after constituent rush in, and those whom 
he always fondly imagined to be his dearest 
friends, eagerly assisting in the run upon his 
strong box. . 

Presently the door was opened, and a 
stranger ushered in, who, after gazing a mo- 
ment at the bewildered banker, coolly drew a 
chair, and abruptly addressed him : 

“You will pardon me, sir, for asking rather a 
strange question; but I am a plain man and 
like to come straight to the point.” 

“Well sir?” impatiently interrupted the 
other. 

“T have heard that you have a run on your 
bank, sir.” 

“ Well?” . 

“Ts it true?” 

“ Really, sir, I must decline replying to your 
very extraordinary query. If, however, you 
have any money in the bank you had better at 
once draw it out, and so satisfy yourself; our 





cashier will instantly pay you;” and the ban- 
ker rose, as a hint for the stranger to with- 
draw. 

“Far from it, sir; I have not a sixpence in 
your hands.” 

“Then may | ask you what is your business 
here ?” 

“T wish to know if asmall sum would aid 
you at this moment ?” 

“Why do you ask that question ?” 

“Because if it would, I should gladly pay in 
a deposit.” 

The money dealer started. 

“You seem surprised ; you. don’t know my 
person or my motive. T’ll at once explain. Do 
you recollect some twenty years ago, when you 
resided in Essex.” 

“‘ Perfectly.” 

“ Well then, sir, perhaps you have not forgot- 
ten the turnpike-gate through which you passed 
daily? My father kept that gate and was very 
often honored with a few minutes chat with 
you. One Christmas morning my father was 
sick, and-I attended the toll-bar. On that day 
you passed through and I opened the gate. 
Do you recollect it, sir ?” 

“Not I, my friend.” 

“‘ No, sir ; few such men remember their kind 
deeds, but those benefited by them, seldom for- 
get them. Iam perhaps prolix; listen, how- 
ever, only a few moments, and I shall have 
done.” 

The banker, who began to feel interested, at 
once assented. 

“ Well sir, as I said before, I threw open the 
gate for you, and as I considered myself in duty 
bound, I wished you a happy Christmas. 
“Thank you my lad,” replied you—“ thank 
you, and the same to you; here is a trifle to 
make it so;” and you threw me a seven shilling 


| piece. It was the first money I ever possessed, 


and never shall I forget my joy on receiving it, 
or your kind smile when bestowing it. I long 
treasured it, and as I grew up added a little to 
it, till I was able torent a toll myself. You 
soon after left that part of the country, and I 
lost sight of you. Yearly, however, I have 
been gaining; your present brought good for- 
tune; I am now comparatively rich, and to you 
I consider I owe all. So this morning, hearing 
accidentally that there was a run on your bank 
I collected all my capital, and have brought it 
to lodge with you, in case it can be of any use ; 
here it is; and he handed a bundle of bank 
notes to the agitated Thompson. “In a few 
days I will call again ;” and snatching up his hat 
the stranger throwing down his card, immedi- 
ately walked out of the room. 

Thompson opened the roll ; it contained £30,- 
000! The stern banker—for all bankers must 
be stern—burst into tears. The firm did not 
require this prop ; but the motive was so noble, 
that even a millionaire sobbed—he could not 
help it. The London firm is still one of the 
first in the city of London. 

The £30,000 of the turnpike boy is now 
grown into some £200,000. Fortune has well 
disposed of her gifts —Author Unknown. 

——0-0-0—— 


At Home in tue Eventnc.—One of the 
grossest neglects of youth, producing incalcula- 
ble mischief and ruin, is the spending of their 
evenings. Darkness is the temptation to mis- 
conduct; suffering the youth to be out when 
the light of day does not restrain them from 
misconduct, is but training them to it. We 
have already an abundant harvest of this seed- 
ing. Riots, mobs, crimes, giving fearful fore- 
boding are the results of youth becoming fit 
agents of outrage, by running uncared for in 
the evening. What we see in these respects is 
deplorable enough; but what is this compared 
with what we do not see—multitudes making 
themselves miserable, and noxious to the world, 
and what is this to come to? Parents should 
look at the truth that pleasures and recreation 
are dearly purchased—the price of their own 
impaired comfort and the blighted prospects of 
their offspring. 
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Wantep A Bacuetor.—We recommend the 
following paragraph, penned by a correspondent 
of the Prairie Journal, to any eligible young 
man who is anxious to be settled in life, and 
would like to take for himself, for better or 
worse, a young, square, stout-built, black-eyed 
Indian lass : 

“The Haynse Chief offers one thousand 
head of horses, to any respectable white young 
man, well recommended, who will marry his 
daughter, a girl of about eighteen; settle down 
among them and teach them agriculture. 

“The horses are worth from fifty to eighty 
thousand dollars. I have seen this valuable 
squaw. She is about the medium size, with 
tolerable regular features, high cheek bones, 
sloping forehead, black eyed and dark hair. 
Her form is square and stout. Her long hair 
fell over her shoulders profusely ornamented 
with shells and beads. She wore a robe made 
of fawn skins, most beautifully ornamented 
with beads and shells. Her step is light and 
proud, her gait easy and graceful.” 


VALUABLE Presents.—The New-York Mirror, 

. Speaking of New Year's presents, says: “The 
best thing to give your enemy is forgiveness ; 

to your opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your 

heart; to your children, a good example; to 

your father, deference; to your mother, con- 

duct that makes her proud of you ; to yourself, 

respect ; to all men, charity ; to God, obedience. 


Mvrvat Fee.inc.—A young miss accepted 
the offer of a young man to gallant her home, 
and afterwards, fearing that jokes might be 
cracked at her expense, should the fact become 
public, dismissed him about half way home, en- 
joining secresy. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said he, “of my saying 
any thing about it, for I feel as much ashamed 
of it as you do.” 

_—t 0-o——— 

Erroneous JupGMEent.—A good book and a 
good woman are excellent things for those who 
know how — to appreciate their value. 
There*are men, however, who judge of both 
from the beauty of their covering: 


——--@ e—— 


Wuar makes a Caterpillar so much like a 
buckwheat pancake? Why, because it makes 
the “ butter-fly.” 

——-*# 6 

Waar makes-more noise than a 
gate? Two pigs. 





pig under a 


——_?-9-e-—___ 

Heap Losr.—A person threw the head of a 
goose on the stage of the Belleville theatre. 
Costu, advancing to the front, said: “ Gentle- 
men, if any one amongst you has lost his head 
do not be uneasy, for I will restore it on the 
conclusion of the performance.” 


06-0 
Wuar kind of snuff is it, that the more you 


take of it the fuller the box will be? The snuff 
of a candle. 
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Wury is there more catholicism than protest- 
antism in Ireland ?—Because the former is the 
religion of the mass. 

——0 @e—— 


A Ferrmiry wet.-crounpep. — Periodicals 
are the dead leaves that fertilize the soil of Lit- 
erature, 

—+ 60 — 

Prerry Livre Toovent,—The squirrel jumps 
from branch to branch—the flirt from beau to 
beau. 

+ @ eo 

Seen Turoven.—I see through it now,” as 
the maid-servant said when she knocked the 
bottom out of the pail. 


oo 


Quick Wrr.—One of the readiest replies we 
have heard lately was made by an Irish laborer. 
A gentleman traveling on horse-back “ down 
East,” came upon an Irishman who was fencing 








in a most barren and desolate piece of land. 
“What are you fencing in that lot for, Pat?” 
said he; “A herd of crows would starve to 
death on that land.” “And sure your honor, 
wasn’t I fencing it to kape the poor bastes out 
iv it?” 

——9 © e——— 

Wet Saw.—The Portland Advertiser says 
it is a supposition generally conceded to be true, 
that cords of wood given to the poor are 7e- 
corded above. 

—?# 0-o-—— 


SOMETHING FOR THE GIRLS. 


“Wuart! another lecture Yes girls an- 
other lecture. I thought long ago that I should 
have to read you a long one about minding 
your mothers. Of course you all know the 
divine command, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother,” but very few obey it. An undutiful 
child is an odious character, yet few young peo- 
ple feel the affection for, and show the respect 
and obedience to their parents, that are becom- 
ing, right, and beautiful. Did you ever sit and 
think about the anguish your mother endured 
to give you being? Did you ever recount the 
days and nights of care, toil, and anxiety you 
cost her? Did you ever try to measure the 
love that sustained your infancy and guided 
your youth? Did you ever think about how 
much more you owe your mother than you will 
be able to pay? If so, did you look sour and 
cross when she asked you to do any thing—did 
you ever vex, ever disobey her? If you did, it 
is a sin of an uncommon magnitude, and a shame 
which should make your cheek burn every time 
you think of it. It is a sin that will be sure to 
bring its reward in this world. I never knew 
an undutiful daughter make a happy wife and 
mother. The feeling that enables any one to 
be unkind to a mother, will make her who in- 
dulges it wretched for life. 

If you should lose your mother, you can little 
dream how the memory of every unkind or un- 
dutiful word, every neglect of her wishes, will 
haunt you. I could never tell you how I some- 
times feel in remembering instances of neglect 
to my mother; and yet, thanks to her care, I 
had the name of being a guod child. She told 
me, shortly before she died, that I had never 
vexed her by any act of disobedience; and I 
would not resign the memory of her approba- 
tion for the plaudits of a world, even though I 
knew it was her love that hid the faults and 
magnified all that was good. I know how many 
things I might have done to add to her hap- 
piness and repay her care, that I did not do; 
but the grave has cut off all opportunities of 
rectifying mistakes or atoning for neglects. 
Never, never lay past for yourself the memory 
of an unkindnesgs to, or neglect of, your mother. 
If she is sick how can you possibly get tired of 
waiting upon her? How can you trust any 
one else to take your place about her? 
No one could have filled her place to your 
peevish infancy and troublesome childhood. 
When she is in her usual health, remember she 
is not so young and active as you are. Wait 
upon her. If she wants her knitting, bring it 
to her, not because she could not get it herself, 
but to show that you are thinking about her, 
and love to do something for her. Learn to 
comb her hair for her sometimes. It will make 
you love to be near her. Bring her a drink, fix 
her cap, pin on her ’kerchief, bring her shoes, 
get her gloves, or do some other little thing for 
her. No matter how active and healthy she 
may be, or how much she may love to work, 
she will love to have you do any little thing that 
will show you are thinking of her. How I 
should love now to get down on the floor and 
put the stockings and shoes on mother’s dear, 
fat, white feet, or to stand half an hour comb- 
ing and toying with her soft, brown hair! 
Girls, you do not, know the value of your mother, 
if you have not lost her. Nobody loves you, 
nobody ever will love you, as she does. Do not 
be ungrateful for that love, do not repay it with 
coldness, or a curse of coldness will rest upon 
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you, which you can never shake off. Unloved 
and unloving you will live and die, if you do not 
love and honor your father and mother. 

One thing, never call either “old man” or 
“fold woman.” It is quite a habit in the coun- 
try for young people to name their parents thus. 
This is rude, impudent, and undutiful. Any 
aged person is an old man or an old woman. 
There should be something sacred, something 
peculiar in the word that designates parents. 
The tone of voice in which they are addressed 
should be affectionate and respectful. A short, 
surly answer from a child to a parent falls very 
harshly on the ear of any person who has an 
idea of filial duty. Be sure, girls, that you eac 
win for yourselves the name of a dutiful daugh- 
ter. It is so easy to win, that no one should 
be without it. It is much easier to be a good 
daughter than a good wife or mother. There 
are no conflicting interests between parent and 
child as between husband and wife. A child’s 
duties are much more easily performed than a 
parent’s; so that she who is a good daughter, 
may fail to be a good wife or mother; but she 
who fails in this first simple relation, need never 
hope to fill another well. Be sure, then, that 
you are a good daughter. It is the best pre- 
paration for every other station, and will be its 
own reward. The secret you dare not tell your 
mother is a dangerous secret ; and one that will 
be likely to bring you sorrow. The hours you 
spend with her will not bring you regret, and 
you shall never feel disappointed or out of humor 
not being permitted to go to some place to 
which you wished to go. You should love her 
so well that it would not be felt a punishment 
to give up the gayest party to remain with her. 
Nothing is more beautiful than to see a girl take 
off her things and sit smilingly down with 
mother because she wishes it. But this letter 
is growing long, and my thoughts have wan- 
dered; so good night. Go and kiss mother as 
you used to do when a child, and never grow 
too large or wise to be a child at her side. 

«Mrs. SWISSHELM. 
——-* @ o——— 

A Move, Dairy-Mam.—Mrs. Long, the ven- 
erable mother of Col. Holloway Long, of York, 
has made cheese every summer save one, for 75 
years—and good cheese too.— Livingston Union. 
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Corn Meat Puppinc—Bortep.—Pour over a 
quart of corn meal sufficient boiling water to 
scald it, stirring to mix. Add half a teacupful 
of sweet cream (or a cup of milk,) and the 
same of dried cherries, or any other fruit, with 
a little salt. When milk-warm stir in a cupful 
of lively yeast—cover close and set in a warm 
place to rise. When light stir in flour to make 
the batter quite stiff, and let it rise again. Put 
it into a pudding-bag which has been wrung 
from water, and its inside dusted with flour or 
meal, to keep the pudding from sticking. Boil 
from one and a half to two hours. Serve with 
sweetened cream. Four or five hours are neces- 
sary to prepare this dish. 

AyoTuer.—Pour over a quart of meal barely 
sufficient water to scald it. Adda cupful of 
buttermilk and half a cup of cream, with salt 
and saleratus, (soda is always better,) to sweet- 
en. Add flour till the batter is moderately stiff 
—fruit as before. Boil two hours, and serve as 
above.—Michigan Farmer. 


OrntMENT FoR CoILBLatns.—Take olive oil 10 
oz., turpentine 3 oz., yellow wax 1 oz., balsam 
of Peru 4 oz.,and camphor 10 grains. Melt all 
these together in a clean earthenware vessel 
under a gentle heat, and when they are all well 
incorporated it is fit to be put up in boxes for 
use by rubbing. This is for broken chilblains. 

For unbroken chilblains, the following com- 
position makes a good salve :—Olive oil, 2 0z., 
turpentine 1 0z., and 20 grains of sulphuric 
acid. These are all mixed together cold and 
well stirred. It is applied to the chilblains 
morning and evening, by being well rubbed in 








with the hand.—Scientisic American. 
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New-York, Wednesday, March 1, 1854, 
We direct attention to the advertisement, 
“ Assistant Eprror Wantep.” The situation 
advertised is without doubt a good one. 


——— eee 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to.see that it is properly 
folded, and, then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 nunybers together. To do this, arrange 

’ reoyular order, and with an awl punch 
them in - 2 ~hout oné-fourth of an tach fio 
several holes say‘ these run a strong thread 
the back, and throu, = - , darning-needle, and 
two or three times with fi 

: cores of volumes 
the work is done. We have ». caine. 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresse..” ths on 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a .. ‘ 





volume, and occupy less room in storing anu 


carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels. 

ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list’has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
The next number closes the first volume or half 
of the year. We respectfully request all our 
present subscribers to make a little exertion at 
this time, and each send us on at least one new 
name. If you cannot get your neighbors to 
send on for a year, ask them to try the paper 
for six months, as in that time they will get a 
complete volume of 416 pages with index for $1, 
or less if clubs are formed. Where clubs al- 
ready exist new names may be added at the 
same rate, and these names may be at differ- 
ent post-offices, See the last page . oF terms, 
special notices to subscribers, &c. 


To CorrEsponpENTs.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as well as he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We have received a long piece of rhyme on a 
dark subject, which we should be happy to pub- 
lish, both to oblige the writer and because we 
Suppose we sympathize with his views; but all 
rhyme is not poetry, and if it were, this is too 
long for our columns. The prose article accom- 
panying it will be published in due time. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last usa year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “ rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 


Our Book Taste is loaded with reports, ad- 
dresses, &c., which will be duly noticed, when 
we have examined them closely enough to give 
judicious criticisms. 

———-0-9-9 


STRING HALT AND BLOOD SPAVIN. 


A corREsPoNDENT in Alleghany connty asks 





narily he does not then mind it. 


for remedies for the above diseases. 

sce Hatr.—Notivithstanding all that has 
been said 2d written on this subject, we have 
never met with a cemedy; and we doubt very 
much whether it is in the poe" of veterinary 
practice to cure it. The only thin,” then, is to 
treat the horse thus afflicted kindly, a. have 


ously affected; but we have never heard of a 
case of dissection in which it was shown that 
string’ halt had produced any change in the 
muscles; we are therefore inclined to agree 
with Professor Spooner, that it arises from some 
injury to the hip nerves. Owners of horses af- 
fected with string halt, who would consult their 
own interest and avoid tormenting the poor an- 
imals, will refuse all the quack nostrums offered 
to alleviate this hitherto incurable disease. 


Bioop Sraviy.—The best remedy for this is 
blistering with Spanish flies till it disappears. 
It is very liable to come on again, however, if 
the horse be hard used; he must consequently 
be rode or driven gently, and not allowed to 
take any very hard pulls. 


Boc or Bone Spavin.—This should be fired 
carefully, in the month of May or June, and the 
horse then turned out to pasture, at least two or 
three months. May or June is better than 
later on account of little disturbance from flies. 


horses thus treated, and it so effectually cured 
them, that the spavins have not again returned ; 
neither have they shown the slighest stiffness 
in the hock, though they have been hard worked 


ever since. 
—- 6 @ oe - 


MORE ABOUT SCHOOLS. 


Ir the agriculture of our country has one 
stronger limb on its body than another, it is to 
be found in the diffusion of knowledge among: 
the masses ; and this can only be done by pub- 
lic schools and laws, compelling children to at- 
tend them. Such schools always have had and 
probably always will have their opposers. This 
opposition may arise from different motives. 
There are to be found educated men who are 
desirous of keeping the common people (I don’t 
like this term “common,” but to make myself 
the better understood am obliged to use it,) in 
ignorance, that their own knowledge, which is 
power, may be used to greater advantage. An- 
other class are opposed on the ground of taxa- 
tion. This has been abundantly manifested 
lately in our own State, by a test question sub- 
mitted at our polls. Still another class are op- 
posed, because say they these Godless schools, 
with the Bible for a text-book, are the greatest 





patience with him when he first starts; for, 
after traveling a little distance and getting’ 
warm, the nerves seem to be relaxed, and ordi- 


So far as our experience goes, we have found 
string halt seemingly unaccompanied with pain; 
it is not, therefore, to be so much regarded as 
some other diseases. Nor where it exists in a 
moderate degree, do we think it affects either 
the strength or speed of the horse. A little 
care only is necessary that he does not get cold 
in his limbs, as this aggravates the disease. 
We have also found that it was less apparert in 
warm weather, particularly when the horse was 
running in pasture. 

It is often asked what is the cause of string 
halt? Professor Spooner seems to be of opin- 
ion that it is a morbid affection of the’ sciatic 
(hip) nerve; for he asserts that he had never 
dissected a single case in which he had not 
found disease of this nerve, which mainly con- 
tributes to supply the hind extremities with 
sensation, and the power of voluntary motion. 
Others think that string halt comes in conse- 


barv'ier in the way of extending our holy reli- 
gion, and soon making it to become the religion 
of this immense country. In treating this sub- 
ject it m.° not appear irrelevant here to relate 
an anecdo © OF two. 

~ Twell ren.‘ember in the days of old.Federal- 
ism vs. Democr.*CY, When the elder Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson .Were candidates for the Pres- 
the writer of this article was holding a 


idency, he 
conversation with a Vir,*inian upon the merits 


and fitness of the two me, he said, “No man 
from the State of Massachus,"tts is fit for Presi- 
dent of these United States—y. are all aristo- 
crats, while we in Virginia are den.ocrats of the 
first water.” “Stop a little bit,’ I replied, 
“while we examime this subject. Have you 
any public schools in Virginia?” “ None,” said 
he. “How then are the poor children educa- 
ted?” “ Wedon’t care to have them educated,” 
said he. I then stated to him that in Massa- 
chusetts a man worth a million, without a child, 
paid a tax on his whole property—or so much 
of it as could be found—to support the ter 
children of the poor man at school who was not 
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worth a dollar. Would Virginia democracy 
stand this? ‘No indeed,” was his answer. A 
member of Congress from the same State*htely 
make his boast, that he thanked God he repre- 
sented a district in which there was not a news- 
paper printed, or a public or free school. 

It is but a few years since it was a test ques- 
tion in the State of North Carolina, of the fitness 
of a candidate for the Legislature, whether he 
was for or against raising a tax for the support 
of public schools; and within a few years the 
same question was made a test in the State of 
Ohio. The argument made use of was, that it 
degraded the poor to be educated at a public 
school, and would have a tendency to reconcile 
them to pauperism. 

But lest I should be thought invidious in par- 
ticularizing localities, I will return to my be- 
loved State of Massachusetts. I infer from the 
report of the committee of the annual examina- 
tion of the public schools in Boston for 1853, 
that there are persons who murmur at the 
amounts appropriated for common schools; 
hence they resort to every subterfuge to keep 
their property from what they consider a grevi- 
ous taxation. I have brought up these few 
cases out of a host of others which might be 
named, merely to show that there is an under- 
current working in our land, which, if success- 
ful, would sap the foundation of our government, 
and render future generations fit subjects to be 
ruled by an iron despotism. But a better state 
of things is to be hoped for; and that there is 
an increase in the public mind in favor of public 
schools throughout our land, is evident by the 
measures which are being taken to establish 


. school funds for this object. But there is some- 


thing to be done besides establishing school 
funds, and building capacious and’ splendid 
school-houses. The people who do these glori- 
ous things, have a right to expect parents to 
avail themselves of the privileges provided, and 
send their children to schoo]; and if this is not 
done willingly, stringent laws ought to be made 
to compel them to do it. 

This neglect is one of the crying sins in our 
country. I know a village covering an area of 
about three miles square, within the bounds of 
which there are 800 children, of the age on 
which public money is drawn for schooling. Of 
this number about 150 attend private or select 
schools, about 150 attend the public schools, of 
which there are four; the remaining 500 go-to 
no school whatever, with the exception of a very 
few, who are taught by their parents or have 
private teachers at home. I would not have be- 
lieved this had not the facts been brought out 
at a public meeting bythe county superinten- 
dent. But what makes it the more remarkable 
is the fact that this village is noted for the re- 
finement and intelligence of its inhabitants as 
well as for its religion, there being eight houses 
for public worship, well filled on the Sabbath, 
and the weekly meetings are well attended. 

In the report for 1853 before alluded to, it is 
stated that the city of Boston has invested in 
school-houses (not such as the two described 
heretofore in School Reminiscences in your pa- 
per,) one million five hundred thousand dollars, 
and that the annual expenditure for public 
schools is three hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars. This appropriation being made from 
the public treasury, kept supplied by taxation— 
more than one quarter of the tax of the city— 





is appropriated to schools. For this large ex- 
penditure the tax-payers expect, and have a 
right to, a guid pro quo. They say, and truly, 
these schools are preventives of crime; and we 
take this method to forestall it, by bringing the 
minds of the children under proper influences 
before they become contaminated with vice. I 
believe there always have been laws in Massa- 
chusetts enforcing the attendance of children 
upon schools. This law as it now stand reads 
thus: , 

Every person who shall have a child under 
his control, between the ages of eight and four- 
teen years, shall send such child to some public 
school; and it shall be the duty of school com- 
mittees in each town or city to inquire into all 
cases of violation of this act, and report the same 
to the treasurer of the town or city, whose duty 
it shall be to prosecute the delinquent, and send 
such child to such institution of instruction, 
house of reformation, or suitable situation, as 
shall have been provided to meet such cases, 
there to be taught both to read and to work. 


The tax-payers say with justice, we are taxed 
for the education of all the children around us, 
and we demand that those children should be 
brought within the jurisdiction of the public 
schools. Otherwise through their vagrant 
habits, our property would be in danger. They 
of all others most need the protecting power of 
the State. ALMOST AN OCTOGENARIAN. 

—_—_+@2-——— 
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GRAND POULTRY CONCERT AT THE MUSEUM. 


BY MINNIE MYRTLE, 





I wp heard that there was to be a grand assem- 
blage of poultry “ from all nations,” and thought 
to be sure I must go and see them, but had 
been stupid enough to suppose that it was to be 
merely a reception, and having lived all my life 
among ordinary old-fashioned hens and roosters, 
that began to crow and cackle at three o’clock 
in the morning, and after an hour or two “held 
their peace” during the remainder of the day, I 
had no idea of the progress which had been go- 
ing on among those in other parts of the world, 
and what new rights and privileges had been 
granted to the feathered tribes, in these days of 
“new things.” 

Yes, I had been so stupid as to suppose that 
the new occupants of these famous halls had 
taken the places of the stuffed and mummied 
things which have been so long the silent reci- 
pients of admiration, and that they were to “ be- 
have in the same manner”—conscious of the 
honor to which they had come in being “set up 
for show,” that they would meekly and qui¢tly 
obey the law, so imperative with regard to wo- 
men and children and all other inferior beings, 
that ‘“‘they must be seen and not heard.” I 
expected to walk quietly in and stroll about at 
my leisure, admiring Shanghais and Bantams as 
I had done Giraffes and various soulless images, 
which could not assert their rights if they would. 

You may imagine my amazement, then, as in 
my simplicity I opened the door and entered the 
hall and began to ascend the stairs, to find my- 
self overwhelmed by such an overture from this 
new-fashioned orchestra, as it had never entered 
into my heart to conceive that a thousand Babels 
could produce. But I was not “struck mute ;” 
I burst into such a fit of laughter as nearly dis- 
abled me from proceeding farther. Every new 
salutatory increased my merriment, till I was 
almost as much an object of attraction as those 





whose sole business it was to attract attention. 

Every body else seemed to have come with 
“ reasonable expectations,” and not to be discon- 
certed by the crowing and cackling. But soon 
I became reconciled to it, and commenced my 
observations. I must stop to say, though, that 
Ido not think the reception-rooms are at all 
worthy those who do the honors on this occa- 
sion. The Metropolitan would not have been at 
all sacrileged by such an assemblage, and the 
full chorus would have rung grandly through its 
lofty arches. 

Here the space was far from sufficient; the | 
coops were piled one upon another, and these left 
so little room for spectators, who came in great 
multitudes, that it was impossible to do justice 
to the merits of the competitors for public favor. 
The proud peacock seemed to feel his humili- 
ation at not being permitted to display his 
plumes ; the turkeys could not strut, and the 
gazelle could not exhibit her grace and agility 
without space and freedom. It was an intere- 
ing and beautiful sight, but it might have been 
made far more so by a tasteful ‘arrangement in 
a large room or open tent. 

They seemed fully aware of their importance, 
however, and wore their honors with becoming 
dignity. I was not able to weigh their merits 
in any other scale than that of beauty, and found 
it difficult to decide which should bear away the 
palm even here. I liked those rich buff Shang- 
hais with their lordly gait, but unless I had been 
told, I was not so skilled in Fowlology, as to know 
the difference between Chittagongs and Brahma 
Pootras, Ebon Sumatras and Chinese Albinos. 
But I knew the cunning little Bantams, that 
popped up so smart every little while to say, 
“‘T guess I can crow as well as you, Mr. Dork- 
ing,” and then was added his shrill soprano to 
the base, alto, and contralto of his companions. 

There were Bremen geese and Hong-Kong 
geese, swans unequalled in grace and beauty, 
ducks unrivaled in brilliancy, owls with all 
their gravity, and eagles with all their pride and 
stateliness. I had never before seen a carrier- 
pigeon, and wondered not they were such favor- 
ites in the days of chivalry and romance. They 
must, indeed, be welcome messengers on love’s 
errands. I think I would be willing to wait a 
little longer for a letter to be brought by one of 
these fair emissaries, and hope Cupid will mar- 
shall them again into his service! 

Not the least amusing part of the exhibition 
was the zeal with which the owners of the 
‘tmost productive” specimens urged upon you 
the necessity and economy of buying eggs at a 
dollar each! then came another with a book 
which would initiate you into all the mysteries 
of “raising them” in any quantity. 

But I soon began to think more of the neces- 
sity of preserving my senses, which I thought 
myself in great danger of losing, for the unceas- 
ing din had turned all my wise thoughts to con- 
fusion; and when I stepped into the street, for 
the first time in my life, Broadway seemed a 
welcome retreat, and the rattle and clang upon 
the pavements a soothing lullaby. 

Who shall say in future that it is useless to 
aspire unto honors? Hens at least seem in a 
fair way to -receive their deserts; it is too late 
to say unto them, “keep silence,” or “keep in 
the back-ground.” There are no objections 
raised to their becoming as conspicuous as they 
please; we do not hear any fears expressed for 
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their henly reserve, though they accompany 
their lords on all public occasions, and aspire to 
the same celebrity. But I doubt very much 
about the propriety of such an endangering of 
their henly virtues. I could not help wonder- 
ing who was scratching in the barn-yard whilst 
they were absent; if the roost would be in pro- 
per order on their return, and surely they could 
not be attending to the duties of their “ peculiar 
sphere” whilst traveling all over the country ; 
and I thought I could see visible signs of a de- 
parture from true henly modesty in their man- 
ners, to say nothing of their dress, owing to the 
contaminating example of their roosterly com- 
panions, who, like all other masculine bipeds, 
corrupt those with whom they associate, every 
where except in the domestic circle; there they 
condescend to conduct in such a manner as to 
exert no demoralizing influence. 

So I cannot add my voice to the multitude in 
*pproving of all the features of this convention. 
It is well enough for the roosters to come to- 
gether in this public manner. If they should 
become vain and vulgar, or even dissipated, it is 
not so much matter—we do not expect so much 
of roosters. But ruin will certainly overtake all’ 
the domestic affairs of Hendom, if the same lib- 
erty is granted to the female portion of the com- 
munity. Having once had a taste of fame, they 
will never more be content to sit quietly upon 
the nest and hatch chickens—brooding them 
will be too monotonous a life, and feeding them 
altogether below their dignity. Only think of 
the ruin it would be to the well-ordered society 
of the barn-yard, if the hens should all become 
roosterly in their tastes and employments, and 
go strutting about in fine feathers, what would 
become of the eggs and chickens ? 

No, let the hens stay at home in future; their 
lords certainly make noise enough without them, 
and we should like to feel that the foundations 
of society are not to be utterly subverted; and 
then it would be proper to make much grander 
arrangements for their reception. In all other 
respects my delight was without alloy, and I 
could give my entire approval of the Great 
Poultry Exhibition. 


——*# 6 o--— 


ASTONISHING YIELD OF BARLEY. 


WE have received the first two numbers of 
the California Farmer, and we are really 
pleased to find that the agricultural interests 
of the Golden State are already so far developed 
as to justify issuing so large a sheet devoted to 
this subject. It is beautifully got up, and printed 
on most excellent paper—quite equal to our 
own—and it furnishes internal evidence that it 
will be edited with marked ability, and serve as 
a valuable auxiliary to the farmers of that re- 
gion. It is edited by Joun F. Morss, assisted 
by J. L. L. F. Warner, and published weekly 
at San Francisco, by Joun F. Morse & Co., at 
$8 a year. 

We clip from the number of January 12, the 
following account of a Barley Crop: 

The most astonishing yield of barley, since 
“Ceres” first waved his golden tresses upon 
our fair carth, will be accorded to J. Bryant 
Hill, Esq., on the Salinas Plains, near Monterey. 
Mr. Hill exhibited one sack of barley as the 
sample of the crop of 95 acres. Several dis- 
tinguished persons visited this field of barley, 
on account of its remarkable beauty and pro- 
ductiveness. They went on purpose to see one 
acre measured, reaped, threshed, cleaned and 





sacked. They selected one acre of equal char- 
acter to the whole, remained until this acre was 
sacked and weighed. And the following we 
lay before our readers, and challenge the world 
to produce an equal. This acre produced one 
hundred, forty-nine and a-half bushels, weigh- 


ing 52 lbs, to the bushel. That there may. be 


no doubt of the record we make, we have the 
the names of several prominent merchants of 
San Francisco, and also the most prominent 
men of Monterey, who witnessed the crop men- 
tioned above, and know and can attest to it. 


It will be noticed that the grain was measured 
and weighed without waiting for it to dry and 
shrink. But after allowing for this, the yield 
certainly exceeds any other on record. 
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POULTRY SHOW. 
AMUSING DESCRIPTION. 


Tue editor of the Albany Register ought to 
have visited the National Poultry Show in this 
city, though,perhaps it is better that he stayed 
away—it would have been too much for him. 
He visited the local show at Albany, and hear 
him : 

“T give it up! I cave! I surrender!—I 
have seen the Elephant, trunk and all, had a 
fair view of the animal and am satisfied.” So 
spoke a friend of ours, six feet four when he 
stretches up and takes the kinks out of himself, 
as he came down from the concert-room of Van 
Vechten Hall. 

“Here,” he continued, ‘‘ My friend you can 
take my hat—there’s no bricks in it—Its one of 
Frothingham’s best, and bran new into the bar- 

ain.” 
a Why,” said we, “‘ What’s the matter now? 
what’s up there that brings you down in such 
a fever of excitement ?” 

“What's up there?” he replied “hens are 
up there, roosters are up there, Shanghais, 
Cochin Chinas, Chittagongs, Irish game cocks 
with a shilalah growing out of each leg, English 
game cocks, such as Santa Anna staked his 
pile on, Chinese game cocks, and all kinds of 
fighting fowls that ever went into a pit, or laid 
an egg. All kinds of bantams, black, white 
yellow and speckled. Geese are up there, and 
turkeys and pigeons and doves,eagles and owls 
and poodle dogs and rat terriers and guinea 
hens, and prairie chickens, and quails and long- 
eared rabits, and such a crowing, and quacking 
and crackling, and barking, and cooing, and 
gabbling, and screaming, was never heard since 
Noau opened the doors of his old ark, and let 
out the beasts and birds that went to sea with 
him. That’s what’s up there, and a great deal 
more that a common man never dreamed of— 
Take my hat.” 

We didn’t take our friend’s hat because his 
head is a little bald, and we thought he needed 
it, but we passed on-up into the concert-room 
and there—well, like our tall friend, “ we give 
it up, we cave, we surrender!” We had seen 
some tall chickens in our day, or rather we 
thought we had. We were mistaken, we had 
seen no such thing. We are not very tall, but 
we measure five feet eight in our stockings and 
a good way round, and we saw a venerable 
Shanghai, that we’ll bet could stand on his tip- 
toes, and eat corn off the top of our hat, if 
we'd let him. We can beat him in weight, 
thank fortune, and are, therefore, a Jeetle ahead 
of that rooster yet. His voice is like the roar 
of an escape pipe, and he lifted it up like three 
hundred trumpets, and crowed like thunder. 

Such a fowl isn’t safe ina barn-yard. He’d 
pick up all the little pigs, and eat his corn in 
the ear. And then there were the bantams, 
two dozen of which a motherly chittagong took 
under her wings and brooded over them in mis- 
take for a nestfull of her own chickens just 
hatched. Then, the turkies, and geese, and 
ducks, and the little poodle dogs, and rat catch- 
ing terriers and all the other feathered and 
haired, and crowing, and cackling, and barking 





and quackling things, they were all there, every 
mother’s son of them, ready to be seen and 
heard, and together make one of the most ‘com- 
ical shows of the season. 
Moral.—What have Scotch terriers and Poo- 
dle dogs to do at a poultry show? 
4 66 


' POULTRY RAISING. 


Ara recent meeting of the Concord (N. H.) 

Farmers’ Club, the question being, “Is the 
raising of poultry profitable?” Mr. James P. 
Brown said he had entertained the opinion that 
the raising of poultry could not be made profit- 
able among the farmers, His sons, however, 
having a different opinion, a year ago he pro- 
posed to sell them all his poultry, and purchase 
of them what eggs and chickens he wanted for 
the family, upon the condition that they were 
to keep an accurate account of expenses and 
make a true return to him at the end of the 
year. 
Before coming in to the meeting he had called 
upon them for a return up to this time, the 
period including nine months, and the following 
is their statement : 

Had on hand, March Ist, 1852, 

26 fowls, valued at $10.00 

Cost of keeping, consisting of 

corn, meal, potatoes and 








meat, 19.65—$29.65 
Ree’d for 32 spr. chiks. sold, 28.03 
For eggs up to Dec. 1, 19.31 
Have now 82 fowls, worth 33 
cents each, 27.388 —$74.67 
Expenses, 29.65 
Profit in 9 months, $45.02 


He had seen from day to day how the fowls 
had been taken care of, and after reading this 
statement, had changed his opinion, and now 
believes that poultry may be profitably raised 
by bestowing upon it the same attention that is 
given to other farm-stock when well taken care 
of. These fowls were plentifully supplied with 
such food as is accessible to all who usually 
keep them—corn, oats, potatoes, and occasion- 
ally fresh meat, such as the plucks of sheep, or 
the flesh of young calves, many of which are 
killed at the age of three or four days by those 
who are selling milk. 

Mr. Jacob B. Farmer said a few years ago he 
thought he knew something about fowls, but 
recently had almost come to the conclusion that 
his knowledge was not to be relied on. He had 
often found as much clear profit from a single 
hen though winter as from a cow. Had fre- 
quently got $1.50 per bushel for the grain fed 
to them, and had received as high as $2.40 a 
bushel. They should be kept, he said, in a dry 
warm place. During the last year his fowls 
had been diseased, and he had received no pro- 
fit from them whatever. When he had made a 
profit it was from the native breed. 

Mr. C. W. Goodnow said he had been think- 
ing of Mr. Brown’s profits of a single hen, and 
that they would be about 500 per cent. on the 
investment. He thought Mr. B’s opportunities 
for keeping fowls very advantageous; his own 
advantages were not so good, but he thought 
they afforded a fairer opportunity to get at the 
actual profits than where they are running on 
the farm.- He had only an acre or two of gar- 
den, and was obliged to keep his fowls within 
somewhat narrower limits than the farmer does 
his. By careful experiment he had ascertained 
that each hen requires one bushel and a third 
of grain in a year, which he thought would not 
be at less average cost than $1.33 a year ;— 
then how shall he find his profits? Would she 
afford him twelve dozen eggs a year? if so, she 
would pay cost, but nothing more; in all his 
experiments, which had been many, he had not 
been able to derive a profit from them, beyond 
the keeping of some eight or twelve, which 
number would provide mostly for themselves 
while the ground is open. 

Mr. Simon Brown related some experiences 





in which he had realized larger profits from the 
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investments made in his poultry than from any 
other item on his farm. 

Mr. J. Reynolds said he knew a lad who five 
years ago began to keep poultry. He bought 
five or six hens, raised chickens, and sold chick- 
ens and eggs. He fed largely upon fresh fish. 
He now has a flock of some fifty hens! has 
purchased a cow, repaired his little barn, clothed 
himself, assisted his mother more or less, and is 
now from the sale of his milk and the produce 
of his poultry, quite a thriving young man, ac- 
cumulating a very pretty capital. 

_aaaaiaae 

Farrentnc Pouurry.—Mr. C. Jackson, of 
Alleghany County, Pa., says, I keep my fatten- 
ing poultry in a warm, quiet room, one with 
glass windows, with shutters facing the South: 

“T vary the food constantly never giving the 
same twice successively. Small potatoes boiled, 
boiled oats and Indian meal, a piece of cooked 
meat suspended from the rafters always acces- 
sible, milk to drink, and water fresh every day, 
a heap of gravel, one of ashes, and some char- 
coa], are my means of making poultry ready 
for the market in two weeks from the time they 
are put up to fatten. - If longer than this time 
is required, there must be some mistake in the 
management. It should be recollected that the 
sooner meat is put on a fattening animai, 
whether a stecr or chicken, the more tender it 
is. I place before my poultry all the materials 
for fattening themselves, tempt their appetites 
by giving them variety, and keep them quiet 
and comfortable, as I have alluded to. It is 
well known that the digestive process is sooner 
and easier finished during a state of rest. A 
chicken should have nothing to worry it, no 
anxiety of mind, Could they anticipate their 
latter end and the reasons for our supplying 
them with the dainties of the land, they would 
be held very uneasy, and I make it a point to 
keep all such information from them.” 

——0 @e- 


HORSE vs. MULE. 








Mr. Epiror:—I have seen a good many com- 
munications in your paper showing the advan- 
tage of mules over horses. I wish to give you 
a few fireside calculations of an old farmer. 

To start with a team of ten mules, which will 
cost, say, $1200; the losses would amount to 
at least one in two years, which at the same 
price, would be sixty dollars a year to keep up 
his team. Suppose another to start with four 
horses and six mares, costing $1000; he ought 
to raise not less than two colts a year—the cost 
of raising which is, say $40. As I have allowed 
that five mules would die in ten years, I will 
allow that eight horses would die in the same 
time, which would leave the farmer twenty-two 
horses at the end of the ten years. He ought to 
have sold during the ten years twelve of these 
at $1200; now deduct the cost of raising, $480, 


which would make his team cost him $280, 


during the ten years. Whereas 

If he were to attempt to raise the mules, he 
would have to buy mares, which added to the 
cost and trouble of raising them, would make it 
cheaper in the end to buy the mules. But 
where are the mares to come from if we all raise 
mules? They say that mules live longer, stand 
abuse, and eat less than horses. I have disposed 
of the long life in allowing eight horses to die 
in the same time that five mules would. I can 
allow nothing for abuse to either; and as for 
eating less, I have not found it the case; be- 
cause I can turn my horses out on grass every 
night for six months in the year, besides all 


‘times when they are not used, and have always 


found the old saying true about mules, “that 
there was but two places for a mule, the stable 
and the harness;” for as soon as he is turned 
out he will get into mischief, consequently eat 
more grain in a year than a horse. 

Virginia is now paying to Kentucky $200,000 
or $300,000 per annum for mules; and must pay 
more, because the Kentuckians have already 
bought up a large number of mares in Western 
Virginia at double the price they formerly sold for, 





and have almost stopped the raising of horses 
there; and we are obliged from necessity to buy 
their mules. That, I believe, is the principal 
cause of the high price of horses at present; 
and I think that they will steadily rise to nearly 
double their present value. Now, sir, this must 
be a losing game. Virginia, once famed for her 
fine horses, has now become tributary to Ken- 
tucky for animals to supply their places, which 
cannot keep up their own race, and must be an 
increasing tax on her farmers, who could raise 
their own horses and some to spare.—Southern 
Planter. 


——*@e 





Tne Cost or Livinc.—The following table, 
from the 7'ribune, shows the prices of food and 
fuel in this City for the past half-dozen years. 
It has been prepared with great care, and we 
think its figures may be relied on as correct : 

Articles. 1849, '50. ‘51. '52, '53, '54. 
Wheat Flour,State. 4.81 525 431 418 462 881 
Rye Flour, fine..... 2.81 2.87 350 331 3.81 6.13 
Corn Meal, Jersey. 2.75 281 312 3,25 3.00 4.50 
Wheat, Genessee... 125 1.83 114 111 1,28 2.95 


Mp ckacascecsesss . WF 59 73 77 20 1.20 
WEEE tcc onisnnsesce 36 41 45 39 46 52 
OUin as cocracesauces 59 61 64 64 67 1.02 
Candles, Mold...... lll2 2 12 13 12 16 


Candles, Sperm.... 34 42 43 40 33 29 
Coal, Anthracite... 5.50 5.50 5.00 5.50 5.00 7.00 
Coffee, Brazil...... 62 84 984 95g OL li 
Coffee, Java........ 





b> b> 


8l2 iil RY2 1114 1) 14 
Fish, Dry Cod...... 2.62 281 2.75 418 3.95 3.37 
Mackeral, No.1.... 9.87 11.62 10.25 11.00 12.50 15.50 
Molasses, N. O..... 232 6 31 29 28 29 






Oil, Sperm......... 112 120 127 181 185 8 1.45 
Pork, Mess......... 10.06 10,25 15.00 18.75 15.75 15.75 
Pork, Prime........ 8.25 8,50 13.00 16.75 1337 13,50 
Beef, Mess......... 12.12 9.25 9.75 10.00 10.00 11.50 
Beef, Prime........ 8.25 6.00 5.50 6.00 5.75 6.37 
Pickled Hams..... 534 62 9 934 I 9 
Pickled Shoulders. 4 314 +634 8 614 612 
MIMO os cces cencesss 64 63, 6384 10 934 101 
Butter, State...... 17 18 16 22 20 20 


Chee... cccccceee 62 34 7. 8e 9% UI 
BiGGi ae ccsavoccccvase 3.12 3.50 287 362 437 4.75 
Salt, Liverpool..... 125 137 140 115 1.57 1,70 
Soap, New-York... 412 5 5 52 6 614 


Sugar, New-Orleans 45g 458. 5 B84 5 6 
Sugar, Cuba........ 4% 44 5146 434 47% 5 
Sugar, refined white 814 87 82 T7%% 8% &l2 
Tea, Young Hyson. 43 47 53 55 50 50 
Tea, Souchong..... 33 26 24 18 17 23 
Tea, Oolong........ - 35 33 30 29 33 


——-- © @ e -——— 
For the American Agriculturist. 


SECURING WILD BEES, 


In No. 15 of the Agriculturist, an article is 
copied fromthe Maine Farmer, stating that a 
Mr. Smith had obtained .a log some “ nine feet 
long by two and a half diameter, the hollow very 
large, appearing to be actually filled with bees 
and honey.” Ashe process for obtaining it 
was particularly given, it was probably intended 
as advice for others to do likewise—providing, 
of course, that they are fortunate enough to find 
the bees. [This was inserted merely as an in- 
teresting item, not as advice.—Eps.] Now, this 
is all well enough so far as relates to securing 
the bees and honey; but this trouble of cutting 
off a large log and conveying it home entire, in- 
dicates that something more is expected; since 
combs never grow better with age, the issue of 
swarms will be the only remuneration. This 
then being the object, | wish those of your 
readers who may take trouble in this line to get 
a recompense, and to this end they should ob- 
serve some of the conditions of a hive that pro- 
duces swarms. 

Should the hive when cut from the tree be of 
the proper size, taking nearly 2000 cubic inches 
as the standard for the cavity, it would probably 
be well enough to keep it for a stock, (care hay- 
ing been observed not to break the comb.) It 
would appear that the instinct of bees when 
choosing a hive is somewhat at fault, or they 
are very often compelled by circumstances, to 
locate disadvantageously. They have been 
found in the open air, attaching their combs to 
some large over-hanging branch; they often se- 
lect cavities entirely too small for their accom- 


modation, when they have insufficient room for |, 


brood-combs, so that the production of young 
bees will not supply the place of the old that are 


continually dying off, and should they last till cold 
weather, they must starve, as there is also too 
little room for storing honey. Any family of 
bees discovered under these circumstances, may 
be transferred, with their combs, to a hive of or- 
dinary size. Even should they be found occu- 
pying a cavity the enormous size of Mr. Smith’s, 
it appears to me worse than folly to expect a 
swarm from it. It is now a fact pretty well es- 
tablished, that before a stock will construct 
queen-cells and prepare for swarming, they must 
occupy about all the combs with brood and 
honey—whether the whole hive is filled or not. 
This large tree of Mr. Smith’s being filled with 
combs already constructed, the queen would al- 
ways find empty cells for her eggs, the bees for 
their honey, and there being no necessity for 
an emigration, in most places they would never 
swarm. When the mortality of the old bees 
just equals the production of the young, of course 
there is no further increase. Experience has 
repeatedly proved, that there are no more bees 
in stocks that cast no swarms at the end of five 
years, than at the end of the first. They may, 
however, be transferred to a hive by the follow- 
ing process, and made as profitable as any. 

About the first of April is the best time. 
First introduce some tobacco smoke into the en- 
trance—arouse the bees and puffin more. This 
prevents much flying, and any disposition to 
sting. With wedges open the log—select about 
15 Ibs. of combs stored with honey—the hive to 
receive them bottom up—the comb should be 
regularly placed about the right distance apart, 
on their edges, and rolls of paper be placed be- 
tween to preserve their position. Let the hive 
then be filled out with brood combs, taken from 
the vicinity of the bees, which are to be trans- 
fered with them, taking care to let the edges 
rest directly on the edges of those below. - When 
the hive is about half full, cross-sticks should be 
introduced. The hive is to remain bottom up, 
till the bees cement the combs to each other, 
and to the hive, which a large family will do in 
a few days, unless cold prevents. A board 
should closely fit over the top, to keep out wa- 
ter. Through the center of one side, there 
should be a passage made for the bees an inch 
in diameter; this will ventilate sufficiently, un- 
less the weather is very warm and the family 
large; in which case the board should be raised 
alittle to prevent the combs bending out of 
shape by too much heat. After the combs are 
well attached, which can be ascertained by rais- 
ing the board, the hive may be turned right end 
up. Should the combs be very old and black, 
perhaps it would be best not to fill the hive any 
more than half full, as this would obviate the 
necessity of pruning very soon. If some brood- 
comb and honey was not quite essential at this 
season, the bees alone might be put into an 
empty hive; yet it should be remembered, that 
constructing combs will take both honey and 
time, consequently, swarms from such a stock 
must of necessity be later. Many persons will 
object to this operation for fear of stings, but I 
can assure them there is no trouble on that ac- 
count; only begin right; introduce the tobacco 
smoke at the commencement, apply it occasion- 
ally during the operation; with this help, much 
that we have to do with bees is comparatively 
easy, though without, nearly impossible. On 
many accounts, for most operations, it is prefer- 
able to either puff-ball or chloroform. 

M. Qurnsy, 


“Author of Mysteries of Bee-keeping.” 
St. Johneville, N. Y., Feb., 1854, 


——~¢-¢-o-—— 


A Larce Pear Tree.—Henry Ward Beecher * 


tells of a pear tree in Illinois, about ten miles 
from Vincennes, Ind., that bore 184 bushels of 
pears in 1834, and 140 bushels in 1840, of large 
sized pears. One foot above the ground it girths 
ten feet, and nine feet above, six and a half feet, 
and its branches spread over a space sixty-nine 
feet wide. It is said to be about fifty years old. 
——= 9 O¢ 

Cattrornta.—The total product of the mines 
of California since the discovery (five years and 








ten months ago) is estimated at $260,000,000, 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
SEED-PLANTERS, 
Satem, N. Y., January 11, 1854. 

Ler those farmers who raise Indian corn, 
beans, turnips, beets, &c., and who wish to 
economise the expense of labor, by putting the 
seed into the ground for about one-third the 
usual expense, purchase seed-planters, which 
may be bought extremely low, when compared 
with the benefits derived from their use. They 
can do the work better than is generally done 
with the hand and hoe; they also stand a 
better chance to get the seed in when the ground 
is in good condition to receive it; for be it 
known that with the help of one on proper 
land, a man, a horse, and boy to ride, will easily 
do the work of eight men, also the quantity of 
seed used may be regulated at discretion. They 
will also do good business on lands less favora- 
ble. I have worked them to good advantage on 
steep side hills, and stony fields. In the latter 
case a stone may occasionally fall back into the 
row; they should be thrown off; and if any 
seeds remain above ground, they should be 
covered. If some of the stones are tight, the 
whiffletree (which should be light) should be 
tied to the machine with a cord, which is less in 
strength than the machine, otherwise when com- 
ing in contact with a tight stone, the horse 
would be likely to break it; whereas if only the 
cord is broken, you may soon resume operations. 
Such was the plan I adopted last spring on 
rough soils, and yet in the worst cases, the 
time saved by using the machine, was fully 
equal to the services of three able-bodied men 
for each day, and the planter remains uninjured. 
The corn, beans, carrots, and turnips came up 
as well as though they had been planted the or- 
dinary way. ' §. R. Gray. 


In additition to what our correspondent says 
about seed-planters, we would inform our 
readers that a small hand seed-planter to sow 
onion and turnip seed, may be had for $3. It 
will save the labor of three or four persons. A 
seed-sower which can be trundled along by 
hand, much more easily than the lightest wheel- 
barrow, can be purchased for $7. It will sow 
beet, carrot, parsnep, and smaller seeds accu- 
rately, as fast as five or six persons. For-corn, 
peas, and beans, a larger seed-sower is requisite, 
and costs $14 to $16. 


——00 o—— 


Manure Gatuerer.—A. R. Hurst, of Harris- 
burgh, Pa., has invented an implement for gath- 
ering the manure of barn-yards and sheds in 
heaps for greater convenience of loading upon 
carts. This is done by arranging upon runners 
a tool similar in its construction to an ordinary 
manure fork, yet larger and stronger, in such 
a manner that it can be said to rake the ground 
gathering up the manure, or tilted so as to re- 
Jease its load. It is intended when used in 
yards to be drawn by ahorse. The inventor 
has applied for a patent.—Scientific American. 

———_-_ 96 e——— 
CLAIMS OF- AGRICULTURAL PATENTS 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEB. 14, 1854, 


Picxine AND Cieantnc Frax.—aA. H. Caryl, 
of Sandusky City Ohio: I claim the employ- 
ment of a picker having teeth hooked in the di- 
rection of the rotation and arranged on sepa- 
rate bars so connected with the shaft as to 
leave open spaces for the free passage of foreign 
substance as specified, when this is combined 
with hooked teeth in a series of bars above with 
open spaces between them substantially as spe- 
cified, with a current or currents of air to act 
on the pickers during the operation of comb- 
ing; and with the rotation brush aciing on the 
picker tecth as specified. 


Piantine Hors.—W. G. Sterling, of Bridge- 
port, Conn.: I do not claim the blade with a 
tubular handle attached, nor the opening and 
closing orifice for the discharge of the grain. 





I claim the cylinder in connection with the 
tubular handle and the lever, with the sliding 
plate attached, as described. 

Macaine ror Cieantne Woo..—L. S. Chi- 
chester, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: although I have 
described and represented the form of the ribs, 
barbs and picker teeth, I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as limiting myself thereto. 

Nor do I wish to limit myself to the use of a 
rotating brush for presenting or feeding the 
fibres to the ribs and picker teeth, as this makes 
no part of my invention. 

Nor do I wish to limit myself to the form, 
— or manner of making or operating the 
eeth, 

I claim making the edges of the ribs when 
combined with picker teeth for catching and 
drawing the fibres through as specified with 
lateral inclined or curved slats terminating in an 
enlargement or hole to receive the fibres and 
guide them away laterally from the picker 
teeth to prevent them from being chafed or cut 
between the teeth and ribs as specified. 

I also claim making the lateral slots in the 
edges of the ribs, as specified, and in combina- 
tion with the picker teeth at or near the por- 
tion of that length of the ribs, where the fibres 
begin tobe drawn through, as specified, where- 
by I effectually avoid the cutting of the fibres, 

I also claim uniting the contiguous barbs of 
any two ribs, and extending them down below 
the points of the picker teeth, as specified, to 
prevent fibres from passing without being picked 
or drawn through. 

Finally, I claim in com ination with the ribs 
having lateral slots, as specified, the employ- 
ment of card teeth interposed between the 
picker teeth, as stated. 

Smut Macuines.—Jacob Benner, of Liberty, 
Pa. Additional to original Letters Patent dated 
Sept. 11, 1847: I claim making the slotted 
openings in the concave horizontal instead of 
vertical, as they were in the original patent, as 
described. 

Second, the arrangement and combination of 
my machine in a close cover, together with the 
spouts in the manner, as set forth. 

Horse Be.is.—Jason Barton, of Middle Had- 
dam, Ct.: I do not claim the employment or use 
of two clappers or balls in each bell, for they 
have been previously used. 

I claim hanging or suspending the tongues 
within the bells, as described, viz., having the 
tongues placed over curved holders, which are 
attached to the pad, said holders being within 
the bells, and so arranged that the tongues may 
be placed over them at different points, and 
thereby be suspended in the.centers of the bells, 
irrespective of the positionS which the pad and 
bells may have when attached to the body of 
the animal. 

Macuines ror Sturrinc Horse Couiars.—J. 
W. Howell, of New-Paris, Ohio: I claim the 
construction of the hopper with an adjustable 
grate or crib bottom, in combination with the 
piston, funnel, clamps, and lever, acting thereon, 
as set forth. 

Sapp.e-Trers.—G. B. Ambler, of Trumbull, 
Conn.: I claim the combination of the crouper 
loop in one piece with the water hook, for the 
purpose of securing either in their respective 
positions without the aid of screws or other ap- 
pendages than those herein set forth, and to be 
used as described. 

Batt VAtves ror Pumps.—J. R. Basset, (as- 
signor to C. H. Williams,) of Cincinnati, Ohio: 
I claim the method of aiding and insuring the 
operation of the ball valve by means of an in- 
tervening or dividing ridge placed between the 
openings, and forming part of the semi-annular 
chamber, as described, by which the valve is 
made to seek and occupy its appropriate seat 
when acted on by the discharge water in one or 
the other direction. 

——+ o-0——_ 

Guano From SeA-WeEED.—A new patent sub- 
stitute for guano, consisting of decomposed and 
concentrated sea-weed, is about to be introduced 





in England, by a Mr. Longmaid, with the pur- 
pose of claiming the prize of $5000 offered by 
the Royal Agricultural Society. The material 
is reduced to powder so as to be applicable by 
the drill. A large number of experiments to 
test its fertilizing properties have been made 
during the last year. An analysis has been 
published by Professor Way. The process is 
stated to be very simple, and the price estimated 
at $25 per ton or under, and it is proposed 
starting manufactories at various points on the 
coast.— Scientific American. 
——_—0-0-o————- 


SLAUGHTER ON A LARGE SCALE. 





A Buenos Ayres correspondent of the New- 
York Hvening Post describes the slaughter of 
cattle in that region, which constitute the great 
staple of the country. They furnish for export, 
hides, horns, jerked beef, tallow, bones, and 
animal guano. 

The animals are killed by stabbing in the top 
of the head, back of the horns, the knife pene- 
trating the brain and killing them instantly. 
The writer says: 

The meat, when cut from the bones, is passed 
to a table, where it is sliced up into thin slices, 
thrown down upon the floor, caught with a hook 
in the end of a pole, dragged through a vat of 
lime to cleanse it a little, when it is piled up and 
salted, and left to drain. After a few days it is 
taken from this pile and hung on poles to dry 
in the sun. When dried, it is stacked up in 
regular haystack form, where it remains until 
exported as jerked beef. Sometimes it is piled 
up in vast quantities under sheds. The cattle 
killed at these places are frequently very lean ; 
this, in connection with the process of curing, 
renders jerked beef, in my estimation, not a very 
desirable article for food. It is shipped princi- 
pally to Brazil and Havana. 

Every part of the animal is devoted to some 
profitable purpose. Even the pith of the horns 
are useful; connected together by a part of the 
skull they are used for fencing; and when skil- 
fully put up, constitute a good and handsome 
fence. 

Mares, by thousands, are also killed at these 
butchering establishments; they are knocked 
on the head instead of being stabbed. The 
skins are preserved, and the carcase is steamed 
to produce oil. General Rosas, while in author- 
ity, prohibited the killing of mares, in order 
not to decrease the number of horses, which, in 
that country, constitute the right arm of war. 
The Indians are very fond of them for food. 
Two years ago, fine mares could be purchased 
for from fifty cents to one dollar each. The 
wholesale slaughter of cattle has made them 
scarce ; a few years since, three millions of hides 
were exported annually; at present, the num- 
ber will not exceed half a million. The man- 
ner in which meat is sent to market for retail is 
thus described : 

All the principle bones are cut out of the 
carcase on the killing-ground. It is then cut up 
in strips, and thrown across the bare back of a 
horse, and a dirty boy or man put upon the top 
of it, and sent into town. Or, if not cut up, it 
is sent in a cart, and when it arrives at the mar- 
ket, or shop, it is stretched with cords between 
two posts, just as wide as it can be stretched 
without being torn asunder. This gives to the 
beef a very mean appearance ; it is, in general, 
tender and good eating. Heretofore, butcher’s 
meat has been very cheap, but at present a good 
roast will cost you from seventy-five cents to a 


dollar. 
cord 


Tue following is found in so very respectable 
a paper as the London Mark Lane Express, but 
we have no hesitancy in saying that there is 
either some mistake, or a large amount of hum- 
bug. The dry flour of the dearest bread costs 
more than half the retail price: 

A New Description or Breap.—Considerable 
sensation has been created by the announcement 
of a discovery which, if real, is almost miracu- 
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lous. A person in Paris pretends to have dis- 
covered a process of making bread in such a 
way as to cost only 19 centimes the 4 lb. loaf, or 
rather less than one sou per pound, whereas the 
average price in France is at this moment more 
than five sous. He has made several loaves for 
the Government, and for scientifie individuals, 
and yesterday I saw and ate some of the bread. 
It is white, glutinous, and appears to be made 
principally from wheaten flour. The inventor, 
who has not taken out a patent, but keeps the 
process to himself, asserts that the economy is 
in the process, and is not obtained by the ad- 
mixture of inferior substances. Indeed, there 
is no farinaceous substance sufficiently low- 
priced now for bread to be made from it at one 
sou per pound. It is possible that there may 
be less gluten in the bread made by this process 
than in that sold by the bakers; but judging 
from the taste and appearance, I should say that 
the nutritious properties are not 10 per cent, at 
the outside less than in the regular baker’s 
bread; whereas the economy in price is four- 
fifths. ‘The statement of the inventor appears 
incredible ; but he has offered to prove the real- 
ity of his announcement, and is in treaty with 
the Government for the sale of his secret.— Cor- 
respondent of the Globe. 
——-¢-@-¢-——- 


LIGHT FOR ANIMALS, 


Tar following we find in our drawer uncre- 
dited. It conveys truthful hints. 


We are often impressed with the gross neg- 
lect of otherwise intelligent men, in not se- 
curing abundant light for animal life. To the 
animal and the plant alike, and to each and 
every human being, light as well as warmth, is 
absolutely indispensable. Put a plant in a cel- 
lar, and it will grow up colorless, flexible and 
healthless. Put it in a dark place, and give it 
air, and it will hardly do better. Yet people 
will bring up animals imprisoned and housed. 
In some public remarks we had occasion to 
make, we stated that a pig would not grow, if 
deprived of light. We soon after met an old 
gentleman, and he had been sixty years with- 
out discovering the fact, and the first words he 
addressed to us were: “Well, you told me 
why my pigs would not grow. Two years ago, 
I put in a snug place under my barn, six pigs. 
It was warm, but dark, and they were fed 
through the floor. In the spring, I took them 
out, and they looked-like rats. They hadn’t 
growna pound.” A farmer of our acquaintance 
was some time since driving a fine mare. We 
asked him how she became blind. He told us 
that he put her and two other three years’ old 
horses into a perfectly dark stable in the fall, 
and in the spring, soon after they came to light, 
they went stone blind. Theseillustrations show 
conclusively, that light is necessary to every 
living and growing thing. Our barns are not 
light enough. Our houses, too many of them, 
are too destitute of light. Parents pursue a 
blind and benighted course, when they encour- 
age their children in living housed and impris- 
oned—when they encourage them in envelop- 
ing their faces under impenetrable veils, lest 
their cheeks should blister. You cannot blister 
the cheek of a cherry, ora peach. Better re- 
member that the ruddy glow of priceless health, 
and the life and animation that irradiate beauty, 
can never exist in perfection, unless in full and 
free exposure to air and sun-light. 


—*-00——. 


Tne Lasorinc Man.—Mark, says a sensible 
writer, the laboring man, who breakfasts at six, 
and then walks perhaps two or three miles to 
his work. He is full of health and a stranger 
to doctors.—Mark on the other hand, your 
clerk, who takes tea and toast at eight, and sits 
down to the store at nine, or half past. - He is 
a pale, effeminate creature, full of sarsaparilla 
and patent worm medicine, and pills and 
things. What a pity it is that this class of peo- 
ple do not lay down the yardstick and scissors, 
and take up the scythe or a flail for a year or 





two. By remaining in their present occupation 
they only help to fill up cemeteries, and that’s 
about as miserable use of humanity as you can 
name. 
——+-0e— 

THERE are some who live without any design 
at all, and only pass in the world like straws 
on a river ; they do not go, but are carried. 


ALPHABETICAL Proverss.—A clear conscience 
makes a sure card. 
; Be a friend to thyself, and others will be so 
00. 

Care will kill a cat, yet there is no living with- 
out. 

Every moment of time is a monument of 
mercy. 

Few things are impossible to industry and 
skill. 

Have not thy cloak to make when it begins 
to rain. 

If you open not your door to the devil, he 
goes away. 

Just praise is only a debt, but flattery is a 
present. 

Late ere I love, said Augustus, long ere I 
leave. 

One eye of the master sees more than ten of 


the man. 
aMarkets, 


See 











Remarks.—The news per steamer Europa 
from Great Britain is tothe 11th February. Her 
markets and those of France were well supplied 
with breadstuffs of all kinds; the weather was 
highly favorable for sowing grain—much of 
which is always put in there during the winter 
months. The markets were dull, anticipating a 
decline. This news has affected prices at home 
unfavorably, and we have to notice another 
decline in flour the past week, say from 25 to 
44 cents per bbl., according to quality. Wheat 
has fallen to correspond. Corn has given way 
4 to 6 cents per bu., Oats 2 to 3 cents, Rye and 
Barley remain at about last week’s prices. Pork 
is less by 50 cents per bbl., Lard, } cent. per 
Ib., while Beef is at a small advance. Wool 
dull, but no change in price. 

Cotton, we are glad to note, has advanced about 
4 of a cent per Ib. all round. 

Other southern products remain as per our 
last. - 

Money may be said to be easier, but good 
paper is still sold outside of the Banks at 8 to 
13 per cent. Stocks have been more in request 
at advancing rates. 


—-— © @ e ——- 
PRODUCE MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables, 


Fruits, &c. a 
Washington Market, New-York, Feb. 25, 1854. 


VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Carters, @ bbl., $3 50@$3 75; | Flax. 


Mercers, $3 25@$3 50; Western Reds, $2 75 ; Junes, $3@ 
$3 25; Cabbages, @ 100, $7@$7 50; Extra Cabbages, $8 
@$10 ; Onions white, #bbl. $3 50; red do, $2@$2 50; 
Parsneps @ bbl.,$2 25@$2 50; Carrots, # bbl., $1@$1 50; 
Beets, $1 25@$1 50; Turnips, Ruta Baga, # bbl., $1 75; 
white do., $1 75@$2; Celery, # doz. bunches, $1 25@ 
$1 50; Eggs per doz., 18 cents. 
Fruits.—Apples, Greenings, # bbl., $3@$3 50 ; Russets, 
8 bbl., $2 75@$3; Spitzenburgs, # bbl., $3@$3 50; Gilli- 
ower, # bbl., $3 ; Swaar,# bbl , $4; Cranberries, @ bbl, 
$5 50@$8. 
—— 0 @e-—— 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, February 27, 1854. 
THE gales for the past week have been rather dull, owing 
to the very stormy weather, but to-day they were more 
brisk. ; 
The number of extra beeves to-day was not as large as last 
week. The prices range about the same as one week ago. 
Lowest price, 8}gc. 
Middling beef, 93¢c. 
Best, 103¢c. 








Pork in the carcase at Washington market is worth 8, 
83¢,and 9c. Mutton, 8, 834, and 9c. 
Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY 


Beeves, 2,016 1,970 
Cows, 14 
Calves, 227 
Sheep, 445 
Swine, 485 


Of these there were forwarded by the Harlem Railroad, 
beeves, 136 ; cows, 14; sheep, 48. 

By the Hudson River railroad, beeves, 650. 

By the Erie railroad, beeves, 950 ; swine, 485. 

New-York State furnished by cars, 560. 

From Pennsylvania, on foot, 150. 

Ohio by cars, 850. 

Kentucky, by cars, 266. ¢ 

Mr. A. M. ALLERTON reports the price of swine at 6c., the 
same as last woek. 

CHAMBERLIN’S, Robinson street. 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 300 2 
Cows and Calves, 60 33 
Sheep, 3,500 ° 

Veals, 25 

Brownin@’s, Sixth street. 

Beeves, 216 

Cows, 75 

Sheep, 3,200 

©’ BriEn’s,%Sixth street. 

Beeves, 150 

Cows, 40 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN reports the price of heef from 8@10c. 
sheep from $4 50@$7 ; cows and calves, from $25@$35@ 
$50 ; Veals, 5@7c. per pound. 

cena Geaneente i 


J 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


Ashes. 









Pot, Ist sort, 1853.......00.. 000. 100 Ibs. 5 93 — — 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852........... + 6 ne os 
p : 
American Yellow.........-.s0.eeee ® lb. — 28 @ 29 
Bristles. 
American, Gray and White............... —40 @— 45 
Coal. 
Liverpool Orrel...........00  chaldron, 10 60 @ 14 — 
Scotch... .cccccccecee Ses 000e coee cone com — _-— 
BIGDOG io 66 Va cSancs oes ss occ bucnswemuaieeus 775@ 50 
Pass bh cbs ccdasidnde sdeg sagnehaeeena 850@ - 
AMENTACHOs .00 2 canes cctecess 8 2,000 lb. 6 50 @ 7 — 
Cotton, Atlantic i Other Gulf 
Ports. Florida. - Ports. 
ee maa oweeee . @ -—- ec — Cm 
ow to good ord...... M@8x 7 Wg 7 8 
Low to good mid...... 93 @1034 se oii 1” 1g 
Mid. fair to fair.......10 @1l %@l1l% 1Y¥@I12 
Fully fr. to good fr..... U¥@—- N¥@—- — @12% 
Good and fine......... ~ —- — @ -—- @ 
Cotton Bagging. 
Gunny Cloth........  secccccces yard, — 1] 11 
American Kentucky... .......... ba eoned oe ~ 
ARGOS... cc cccscccccew coccsececcscecess —--—- @-- 
Coffee. : 
Java, WMO s. os iccae Sse Kea 8 lb— 13 @-14 
Ln Ee EO Pee RTT re heya ee — 134@—14 
Brazil... ccc cccscgec cee teeeeceeecesess = 1046Q@—12 
Maracaibo... ......ce. ccs eceececesscscceesim= 12 Q—l24 
St. Domingo......... COOP. i ctacs w— 9%@—-10%K 
Cordage. 
BONG BONG yi ssscec pcsase asad iieisicae Blb.— 7 @—10 
TRON NOU 0555 suds cacadliguucecscde duct —— @—Il16 
Corks. 
Velvet, Quarts. ..........+000-0-. gro. — 85 5 
Velvet, Pints. ..cccevccccccccccce. cece. — 20 28 
Phi@ls. .ccccccccccsccccsvecceccesccscess — 4 —12 
Feathers. 
Live Geese, prime.. ........ see sees #8 lb. — 46 @— 49 
SNOT 5 6. cxicpceriagnscetaaeioap eens Blb. — 8 @— 9 
Flour and Meal. 
Sour......- SdeKelsnehedeneneueenss 8 bbl. 725 @7 50 
Superfine No.2........sesccceeseserecees 175 @S— 
State, common brands..........ccesssess 8 314.@8 75 
State, Straight brand............ cecconee 8 3735 @8 43% 
State, favorite brands............ see eens 8 31 373g 
Western, mixed do........:-sceeeeeeeece 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do.. ‘ 
Michigan, fancy brands............ 
Ohio, common to good brands...... soos 
Ohio, round hoop, common .........+.+66 
Ohio, fancy brands........ sce seeeceseee 
Ohio, extra brands............. 020-0008 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do........... 
Genesee, fancy brands........... wees 


Genesee, extra brands. . 
Canada, (in bond)...... 


Brandywine.........-.+++ Vis covintnth 

GOOTBROWNS «5 os cn cc cuccccccee dessccduwe 

Petersburgh City.............00+ sceeeee 

Richmond Country..........0.sse000 seve 8 3736@S 56 
Alexandria........ccceceseveecccecsccees SSTQ@S 5614 
Baltimore,’ Howard Street........... secee 83736 QS 56% | 
Rye Flour.....ssesseees Eta btatie'sad bERY -6— @b6% 
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Corn Meal, Jersey. ...0.....sccceceseceee —— @425 

Corn Meal, Brandywine. siaesseesreses 4 b624Q@5— 

Corn Meal, Brandywine...... "299 punch. 2-—- @-— 
Grain. 


Wheat, White Genesee...........$ bush. 220 @228 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond)............ 2— @210 





Wheat, Southern, a Pn e+e 2— @210 
Wheat, Ohio, White.. sesnveeseseves B= Sate 
Wheat, Michigan, White ................ 210 @215 
Wheat, Mixed Western ......... ecscceeee 190 Q2— 
Wheat, Western Red .... eben wcsaes( a te ee me 
Rye, Northern........... eer: S we 
Ce, SINE, Soo0.s 'cdhd seer cee s --. 110 @-—79 
Corn, Round YVeliow............se002+22— 97 @-105 
Corn, Round White...... eeecesccccesese “103 @-104 


Corn, Southern White...........0.+s006 -104 @-105 
Corn, Southern ae aeeearamerete - 96 ead 
Corn, Southern Mixed.... ‘ 

Corn, Western Mixed.. 
Corn, Western Yellow. ‘ 
MN ie eRe che Cacae ke wien 

Oats, River and Canal. secccsccesesseecem™ OF @—54 
Oats, New-Jersey........ceseceeceseeese— 46 @—48& 








Oats, Western. .... 00.60.00 cece cces ceove= 54 Q—55% 
Lee cohen epeioe nie — 50 @—52 
eh a ap OR — 46 @—48 
. Peas, Black-eyed ............@ 2bush. 275 @2 87% 
ee ee bush. 1 18%@- — 
Beans, White........ paibantsbh <bnkharae 1 50 “@l 623 
Hair. 
Rio Giande, Mixed..............$ lb. — 23 @ — 23 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed.........eeeee00e-— 21 @ — 23 
Hay, For sHIPPine : 
North River, in bales..... -»-@ 100 lbs. — 874 @— 90 
Hemp. 
Bussia, clean ........ 000 — @320 — 
Russia, Outshot.. ° -_-— 
SURI cSonsronr asco snns was OEE .) b.— — B¥@ ad 
on ee senaeueniehin =m @-—— 
ee oR Ee Srey 5x@ — — 
NNN eres osm Shten win -. 8 ton, 240 — @—— 
Sg EE Sescees eevee ee120 — @I125 


American, Dew-rotted................195 — @200 — 
American, do., Dressed...............210 — @260 — 





American, Water-rotted.......... weer @-— 

ee pe yscbees o+-+e@ lb.— 40 @ — 44 

nf ER ee ppeenia * Sees — 38 @— 40 
Lime. 

Rockland, Common. ceseeseee B DBL— — @113 
Lumber. . 

WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Timber, White Pine........% cubic ft.— 18 @ — 22 
Timber, Oak.. co eececccccseo— 29 @ — 30 


Timber, Grand. island, W. eescecsese—— 33 @ — 38 

T imber, Geo. Yel. Pine..... eo cargo) — 18 @ — 22 
YARD SELLING PRICES 

®@ M. ft.30 — @ 40 — 


Timber, Oak Scantling ....... 
..-17 50 @ 18 75 


Timber, or Beams, Eastern.. 
Plank, Geo, Pine, Worked.. 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked. — 
Plank and Boards, N, R. Clear... .-37 50 @ 40 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual.. ++2-30 — @ 35 — 
Boards, North River, Box........00.-.16 — @ 17 — 
Boards, Albany Pine............# pce. — 16 @ — 22 
24 











Boards, City Worked....... 5 oe eee 22 @—? 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling....... —2 @--— 
Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring......— 25 @ — — 
Plank, Albany OR ee eee — 26 @ — 82 
Plank, City Worked.......... seeccesee 26 @ — 32 
Plank, Albany Spruce. . ...........-—18 @ — 20 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked... cooee-—- 22 @ — 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed.. .@ bunch, : 25 @ 250 
Shingles, Pine, split and. shay eres 75 @ 3— 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual.. tet hi 94 — @ 2% — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality... — @ %— 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality.. 19— @21l— 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality........17 — @ 18 — 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft........... 200 32—- @—— 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft................— — @ 16 — 
Shingles, Cypress, 3 ft........ Groat dees —-— @2— 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe........... —- @--— 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd..............52 — @— — 
Staves, White Oak, Bbl....... @-—- — 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd.... ...... x @ 35 — 
Heading, White Oak..........0.0000s¢ ; @—— 
Molasses. 
New-Orleans............. veniens @ oul - J 2 @--— 
ok RR aa eckocaes aces xox @ — 28 
IND 6. 55 10.054 v0 chspokshowe —_ = 35 @ — 27 
OR ios sce ees eice'sisss'ee — 25 @— 27 
Cardenas, &c...... edbeekebses sem o seee— 234Q@ — 24 
Nails. 
Cet, SRNOOE 6 i556 sca -. «eee PID. — 44Q™— 5 
SO ON i058 2s ew asvenn®e —--—- @-- 
Naval Stores. 
Turpentine, Soft, North eae sneer — @ 575 
Turpentine, Wilmington....... — @ 5:50 
PRPC ® bo. — @ 3 50 
AE .3c 5 cpshbaptd swebeses see 275 @-—-— 
Resin, Common, (delivered)... sooee 75 @ 1 87H 
Resin, SEE Re a) 280 ib. 250 @ 475 


Spirits Turpentine. seccccccecee gall.— 66 @ — 68 
Oil Cake. 


Thin Oblong; City............... @ton,—— @—— 
Thick, Round, Country...............-+ —— @28— 
Thin Oblong Country geek ae PE i nt —— @33— 
Provisions, 
Beef, Mess, Country............. @ bbl. 825 @I1150 
Beef, Prime, Limescad OL rE 6— @ 537% 
Beef, Mess, ‘City Sees ts naoedy ss sbchasees 13— @I13 50 
IER oon ss Sank saccsvaeeand 1550 @16 50 
Beef, Prime, ie Ser ee 723 @8— 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon.......... —— @i4— 
Beef, oO ee @ tee. 20 — Sos - 
P ork, Mess, Western............ P bbl. = = @16 — 
Pork, Prime, Western..............+00 -_@-— 
Pork, CR SSS. cL cene ses bee's id 4 “@16 — 


Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels...... ® lb. — — 10% —_-— 
Hams, OM asa 35 ak 145 whab actccvee 8% — 9 
Hams, Dry Salted Lee mies peste. debe eanee —— @ 8% 
Shoulders, Pickled..... kaso hgitiaeaat — 6%@—— 


Shoulders, Dry Salted. 
Beef Hams, in Pickle.. 








Beef, Smoked.......... 

Butter, Orange County 

oe ETE SE ey ae tere @— 15 

Butter, New-York State Dairies....... -—16 @—20. 

SURE oS aclnapn sowancd —12 @—15 

Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,)........ —— @-— 

Cheese, fair to prime...............0.00 —10 @—12 
Plaster Paris. 

Blue Nova Scotia..............008 reel re 5 50 @ 3 75 

White Nova Scotia.. ossaene 350 @ 3 62% 
Salt. 

aa @ bush.—— @— 48 

St. Martin’s......... picdeas hae ewhns cn ad — 

Liverpool, Ground. . .. ® sack, : 10 @ 1124 

eI PUR, ons vchexdcn ssebsknbwsee +: @ 

Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ 17946 17 
Saltpetre. 

NIL Gag ccs owsncsanusssacestteaned B— 64%@— 8 

Crude, East India............ bebnewhesez — 7 @ TT 

PED ka 6 cose S Kees SbaE obs shae — 5 @ 5% 
Seeds. 


COVES... ceesecseeccecese cece cece te lb.— 10 @— 1K 
Timothy, Mowed............. 000.8 tee.14— @I17—- 






et ee ree 17— @20— 
Flax, American, Rough.........@ bushh — @—— 
Linseed, RED Scsasecsssssuses ceseeee —= Q-—— 
Sugar. 

PEC SIE oan shssensteehssgausennens 8 lb.— — @—— 
New-Orleans........ cpak Gheakeee seen — 

Cuba Muscovado.. 

Porto Rico........ 


SEINE: NPIIND nosis oxae sac ahve Bey 
Havana, Brown and Yellow 


MR Cocco. occas cnt olet en buss csee pr 
Brazil White........ aoe tees Sen eeere — 6%@— 7 
R55 Bis oe vice Ake eel nae’ — 5 @-— 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf........... — IZ%Q@—— 
do. do. do. Crushed :G: — 9%@— — 
do, do. de. Ground 7:8: — 8%@—-—-— 
do. (A) Crushed............. :5:— 9 @—-— 
do. 2d quality, Crushed.. seen cinens none. 
Tobacco. 
Re ee prea 8 lb.—— @-— 
PPO Ter eee eT eT Pe OET —-— 7 @—10 
Mason County..... re Sree — 64%@—-11 
ce | BPE DSO TS es CEE Sree. —-— @-— 
IND 25 0s een edhe Sena nce ox —12 @—18 
ER onc scnibacenbicnsshie cccsiavas sees -— 184 @— 234g 
WR iGo cas Shs Wh aes 8p esses bane — 40 — 45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... —25 @1— 
i Weds. atk A ee ere Eee —15 @— 60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf.................. -—— 6 @-~+20 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf................. — 5¥@--15 
Tallow. 
Amperican, Prime:.>.. 2.2.05... 8 Ib. — 11%@— 12%; 
Wool. 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... 8 lb.—50 @—55 
American, Full-blood Merino............ —46' @— 48 
American 3¢ and &% Merino ............ —42 @—45 
American, Native and 4 Merino........ — 363 @— 28 
SERA, PIN v9: ase o0sekabpsoes disnblend —42 @—48 
Superfine, Pulled.............-. ...00..—39 @—4l 
Wa. 3, Patel... ccscnsans pases cthebwns ae — 33 ‘@— 37 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Aaneioueate for the ‘Amorican “Agriculturist must be 
Le for in advance. 


“ASSISTANT EDITOR WANTED, 

HE PUBLISHERS OF A STANDARD AGRICULTURAL 

Journal wish to secure the services of a young man who 
has had experience on the farm and in the garden, and who 
is capable of assisting in the office duties of a paper, such as 
writing and preparing articles, correcting proof, answering 
correspondence, &c. Tosucha man there is a fine field open, 
both for self-improvement and for rising in the editorial pro- 
fession. The place is a good one fora young man who has 
just completed a collegiate course, provided he has had suffi- 
cient arm experience to qualify him for an accurate observer 
and writer on agricaitaral subjects. Salary first year mod- 
erate. For further information address ALEXANDER, to the 
care of the editors of the American Agriculturist, New- 
York, stating age and experience, and sending articles of 
composition if he has written any for the press. Communi- 
i on this subject will be considered strictly omgee- 
ia 


NW? 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 

fertilizer ‘has been used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like a ’ anenecem Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and 

It is composed of crushed P ground bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
pn pe diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 

ano and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
an one of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 
uano. 

It is suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
supply of the ponstes. which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application. 

For sale in large or small quanti ites, 8 in bags of 150 Ibs. each. 
No charge for packages. All bags wil ll be branded “C. B. De 
Bur; re es “ hate of Lime.” 

PERU AN GUANO of best quality. 
P AGIIOULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
of a 

FIELD —— a SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
grown and im 

THE AMERICAN ‘AGRICULTURIST—weekly, $1 per vol- 
ume—two veins | ay 











Pork, Clear, Western...,........... oo Oli — 


For sale at R. XT LEN’S Agricultural Wanchows and 
eed Store, 189 and List Water street, New-York 25-+ 


oR SALE AT THE SOUTH NORWALK NURSERY, THE 

eat New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry Plants; also 

plants of the White fruited Blackberry. For salealso a large 

stock of small ong of the new or North River Red Antwerp 

plants, at the low price of fifteen dollars per thousand. The 
above plants all warranted. 

GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
24-36 South Norwalk Nursery, Conn. 


ANTED—A GARDENER—one who understands his 
business, Py nd can bring the best recommendations.— 


A married man pféferred. 
23-26* Apply to 8., 189 Water street. 


TKINS’ SELF-RAKING. REAPER.—40 of these machines 

were used maak aety = in grass or grain or both, with al- 
most uniformly ess, in nine different States and 
Canada. TWEN Y. ax “PREMIUMS. incipding two at the 
Crystal Palace, "ioc and bronze medals,) were awarded it 
at the autumn’ exhibitions. I am building only 300, which 
are being. rapidly ordered. Mr. Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. 
Y., will also build a few. (> Early orders necessary to 
insure a reaper os 

Price at Chicago $175—$75 Cash with order, note for $50, 
payable when reaper works successfully, and pa for $50, 
payable 1st December next with interest. Or $160 cash in ad- 
vance. Warranted to be a good Self-Raking Reaper. 

t#~ Agents properly recommended, wanted throughout the 
country. Experienced agents prefer: red. It is important 

this year to have the machines widely scattered. 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially the 
difficulties as well as successes of the reaper, mailed to post- 
paid applications. J.8. WRIGHT. 

“Prairie Farmer” Warehouses, Chicago, Feb., 1854. 99-95 














Quinby’s Mysteries 


OF 


BEE-KEEPING EXPLAINED. 


As Bees “ work for ‘tellin and find themselves,’’ it is 
apparent to every one, that all NECESSARY CARE would be 
profitably rewarded if successfully managed. 

WITH THE 


Mysteries as a Guide, 
every one can keep Bees, as well as other stock. 
A NEW FEATURE OF THE BOOK 


Is, 
That it #8 not Writlen to introduce a PATENT HIVE, but con 
tains PLAIN PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS for obtaining from a com- 


mon hive the 
Surplus Honey. 


With minute directions for the 
SWARMING SEASON, 


to prevent two or more swarms issuing at once, or their 
leaving for the woods.—How to make 


Artificial Swarms Successfully. 
To ascertain the LOSS of QUEENS, AND THE REMEDY. 
Preserving honey. from the moth. How to avoid the 
spreading of disease among the brood, and ravages of the 
moth among the combs. 

How to make one good stock from two poor ones m the 
fall for wintering. 

HOW TO WINTER BEES WITHOUT LOSS. 
The pubiher offers this book to the publie with full 

confidencé, believing it contams more reliable and truthful 
directions for managing Bees, than all other books combined. 
The price is only One Dollar, and will be sent free of 
postage. 
Address 
Cc. M. SAXTON, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 

152 Fulton Strect, New York, or 

the author, M. QUINBY 
23-26 Palatine Church, N.Y. 





POUDRETTE. 
HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 
Poudrette for sale in lots to suit purchasers, from a sin- 
gle barrel up to 4000 barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 per 
barrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board of vessel in the city of N. York, free of cartage or other 
charge. When 200 or 300 barrels are taken, a deduction will be 
made from the above price. That this ar ‘ticle has stood the 
test of fourteen years trial is proof of its efficacy. It is the 
cheapest and best manure for corn ever produced, and it has 
the advantage of being useful in small quantities and harm- 
less in large. It is a capital manure for peas, strawberries, 
fos end al serden Uisetaring O Aoeys by letter or person- 
ally to the i Manufac — ompa 
22-34 £ Cortlandt st., New-York. 


TTO & KQHLER, MANUFACTURERS OF SURGICAL 

and Orthopedical Machines, Instruments, Trussess, Band- 
ages, &c., No. 58 Chatham street, second floor, Now-York, All 
kinds of Instrumeuts, Tools, and Scissors made, repaired, and 
ground at the shortest notice. 9-23 
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REES AND, PLANTS. PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 
near New-York, offer for sale thelr usual assortment, 
with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the Garden; Ornamental Trees, ey ay 
Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
» A mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 
stamp. 


ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 

House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who is _experi- 

enced in the management of the Green and Srave- House in 
the United States. None need apply ly except ful fully qualified. 
22-t A. B. ater st. 


— FROM THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—A few choice 
samples of Two rowed Barley, Four rowed Barley, White 
Poland Oats, Black Prince Edward’s — Oats, Spring 
Wheat. Timothy, and Flax Seed, for cake 
R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 


a WANTED FOR A SMALL FAMILY.—ONE A few 
miles from the city, and of easy access daily, would be 
eres. A plot of ground attached would be desirable. 
ossession wanted immediately, or at any time }M. the Ist. 
of May. A good tenant, and perhaps a future purchaser, may 
be heard of by addressing or ealling upon J., at office of th 
paper. 
IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and mi- 
nute description of the different crops and s0ils to 
which Peruvian Guano i is adapted, with full measete for its 
application, a pamphlet of 96 pa es, and can be sent through 
the mail. Tat tf R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water. st. 

















EES & HOYT, PREMIUM PATENT RIVETED STRETCH- 
ed Leather Band Manufacturers, 37 Spruce enn, al 


MILL-STONES, 
Mill Irons and Machinery of every description, *¢ o 


| Oeste: BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE 
lumbian Foundry, 45 Duane street. 








FERTILIZERS. 


BDERUVIAN 1 GUANO, -—First quality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in store 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 
ET con b OF LIME, OR CHEMICAL MA- 
—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilfully made of 
SERGE BU in eet i eran a nee Whe 
rters 0 e8, - 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-31 
NO ST § x ~ ee  T 


HORSE MARKETS. 
“@ MOS SMITH, SALE AND EXCHANGE | STABLE, No, 16 
East Twenty-fourth street, New-York. 


ULL’S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN- 
a ty-fourth street, West eide of Third Avenue, N. Y. 


— 











MBERLIN, Proprietor. 





AGAN + GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor. of Lexington Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York.—F. & G. have at all times on hand the most select stock of 
Messenger and Abdalla horses, together with good draught 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month, 1-38 





INSURANCE. 











GRANITE INSURANCE “COMPANY, UTICA. CAPIT 
200.000. J. W. BOUCK, PRiki gyn 





Beer FIRE INSURANCE germ gen CHARTERED 
Offices—No. 43 Fulto’ upper corner of Frant 
ag ~* a and No.6 Merchants’. change, Wall streét, 
ew-Yor 
This Company have their capital invested in the most un- 
doubted securities, and having a surplus of $30,000, continue 
to insure dwelling-houses, stores, and other buildings, furni- 
ture, merchandise, vessels in port, and their cargoes, upon as 
favorable terms as any similes ie ee 


RS. 

William Weworth, Justus 8. } ennnaee 
Phineas T. . Barnum, John W. Amerman, 
Caleb 8. Woodhull, Fordyce = cee 
Charles T. Cromwell, John 
Samuel P. Townsend, 
John Eadie, 
Joel 8S. Oatman, 
Reber’ 0, Bell, te . i. 
John orge Burroughs, 
Henry Quackenboss, B. Miller. 

WILLIAM ELLSWORTH, Frseifens 
ALFRED G. STEVENS, Secretary. —26* 








Ge 
Samue . Whiting, 











HEPHERD DOGS.—WANTED ONE OF THE ABOVE 

Dogs of the Scotch Collie breed. He should be under one 

year old, and partially trained. Pet lowest price at once, 
which must be moderate. B. ALLEN, 189 Water st. 


GARDEN iteaewre 

EDGE, LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 

SHEARS ; Budding and Edgi ng Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks ; lawn and garden — 3; garden scufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades; hand See. 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and wate 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes ; 
transplanting trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
lerge assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion (21tf) R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


HORT: HORNS.—I have on hand and for sale two good 
thorough-bred Short-Horn Bank Calves. 
20-25* HN R. PAGE, Sennett. 











WANTED, 
N EXPERIENCED, PRACTICAL GARDENER, WHO 
who understands laying out grounds, and the culture of 
Ornamental Trees, Fruit a fag rape V} ince. 


18tf a wey oo N.Y. 


EN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, ar WHOLESALE AND 

Retail—cheaper_than ever, at J. VANDERBILT'S, No. 

81 Fulton street, New-York. A very large assortment of all 

quallties and sizes; also a splendid's assortment of fashionable 

goods, which will be made to order ina style that cannot be 

surpassed. Also India rubber clothing and furnishing goods. 
Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 

2-30 ANDERBILT, 81 Fulton street, 


HANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE ; ALSO BRAMA- 

Pootras and Malay fowl, 100 pairs assorted for sale. Also 

Trees and Plants, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses and Greve Vines. 
Catalogue furnished. Apply by mati (oe (post ot paid) to 


&C 
Rutashacke Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


(ARAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
. to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes: 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 
RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—_BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use. 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with corresponding horse poWers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
OUTHERN Sith y 101A, 111A, 121, 14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
19, 19/2, 20, A 1, A2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. 
ORN- SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &., of all sizes. 
URRALL’S PRIZE REAPERS FOR THE CALIFORNIA 
Market—strong, simple, and patents. Warranted of the 
best material and workmanship, expressly for that RAL: 
Made and sold cheap _ by THOMAS D. BURRALL, 
Geneva, Ontario Co., and 
1-tf RL. ‘ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y. 














HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


eee 


Free AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 
Including every thing peceseary, to the Garden, Green- 
house, Nursery, and Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very ow rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans- 
lanting is after Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
arsertee, Plymouth, Mass. 8-59 
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WACHUSETT GARDEN AND ayer mg 
NN Pkcerons, 8% MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PRO 
RS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &.; an_exten- 
Pere assortment of Apple, Pear, 
um, Cherr TY Peach and Apricot Trees. 
The onan of Pear Trees is very large, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 


by ourselves, and RA: 

RANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, “ye of this locality being so favorable to 
— Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 





‘They are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR ros To 


which has never existed ih this localit: 
_ low, and a liberal discount the trade. 
ew-Bed ford, Jan, 1st, 1854. 7-68 


HOTELS. 


‘ARMERS’ HOTEL, 245 AND 247 WASHINGTON STREET, 
between Robinson and Murray, New-York. Farmers, 

and the public generally, will find it to their advantage and 
convenience to patronize this house, it beingin the immediate 
vicinity of the New-York and Erie Railroad, Hudson River 
Railroad, Harlem Railroad, Albany, Newark, New-Brunswick 
and the meg ee steamboats and steamship landings 


Boarding $1 per 
aga ing #1 Den dey "3. CHAMBERLIN & CO., Proprietors. 




















- HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


@\IIIMNEY TOPS. MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
Encaustic Tiles i Soars, Vases and Statuary for lawns 


if lens, &c., for sa’ 
and gardens, ER COATES & YOULE, 279 Pearl street. 


| easy BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS!—500 IRON BEDSTEADS, 
which fold to oooney & the space of a chair. 500 Iron Settees, 
proof against Yankees’ knives. Iron Chairs, Iron Hat Stands, 
and all kinds of Ornamental Iron Furniture, bronzed in a 
most beautiful manner. All kinds of Iron Fence and Verandah 
Work, made at very low rates. AURER, Manufacturer, 
178 William street, between Beekman angsSpruce, N.Y. 2-36 








GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
: keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing valuable implements: 

‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 

Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 

should possens. They are of the best patterns, embracing 
most valuable improvements. 

a Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


“lay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
presses, ns improvements which make them by far 
the ve mp n tse. 

ain mills, corn and cob crmahers. a very large assortment 
of the best and ldtest improved ki 

Horse Powers of all kinds, a the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, and economy. They are a approved 
wherever they have been tried. Bogardus ower. for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and whol wot iron, 
and adapted toall kinds of work. dy’s Circular roughs 
Iron Power, large coq wnes one ‘to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th rimble's Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
four horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 
horses, R. LL. A 

1-tf 189 and 191 Water street. 


OUSE wiry AND MECHANICS’ HARD- 

ware,—M. DA COSTA & CO. offer for sale all articles in 
the above line aay for cash, All articies warranted, ex- 
changed or taken back. No. 206 Chatham street, opposite 
Division street, N. Y. 6-31 


MACHINERY, PATENTS, &c. 
PS AND STEEL. —SANDERSON BROTHERS & co. 
Sheffield, warranted Cast Steel. 
New-York, .F. Sanderson, 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, . B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E. Frith, Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 


42 
24 Bank Place. 
2-43 
MANUFACTURES. 
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ANGES AND HEATERS.—I AM NOW PREPARED TO 
supply those in want of a Cooking Range with one that 

is not on 1, but bines more conyeniences for 
boiling, baking, &c., than any other in \"~ a the Etna 


Heater, for warming houses of any size. 
2-40 A. McPHERSON, No. ope Writer street. 


ISH Booms AND FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, &c.— 
HENRY WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Importer of 
Needles, ae hooks and Fishing-tackle, omens of Limerick 
and Kfrby salmon, trout, bass, pike, perch and other Hooks ; : 
Salmon, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and Floats ; Flax, 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Hair, and Cable-laid 
Lines; Bowed, Swivel, Hollow, and Plain Sinkers; Flax and 
Silk Lines ready for use; Silk-worm Gut; Snells; Double: 
Twist, and Single Gut Leaders; Spoon Bait; Squids; Multi- 
plying and Plain Reels, Nets, Artificial Fish ; alking-ca ane 
and other Rods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail *Needles; Pack 
and Willsher’s superior Sharps and Between Needles, &c. 
pony, Fen 8 or cash, = lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9Cedar street, 
New B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 
tended = 2-40 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
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REENWICH _ POTTERY, ~ 361. WEST “EIGHTEENTH 

street. Steam-pressed Vitrified Drain Pipe, from three 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and in two feet lengths. The 
best and a st medium for drainage and sewerage ever 
yet offered to the public. The subscriber is the exclusive man- 
ufacturer of steam-pressed Drain Pipe in this country, and he 
offers it to the public on as favorable terms as the ordinary 


drain pipe made or sold in this city, 
2-27 WASHINGTON SMITH. 


<< ~y FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 
bbls. Mackerel, first quality, 3000 Small Packages 
Mackerel, 300 bbis. New Shad, 500 halfs Shad, 1000 bbls. New 
Herring, 300 halfs New y Herrin, 1000 quintals New-Dried Cod 
fish, 500 Jars New Anchovies, 500 Kegs New Dutch Herring, 
2000 Boxes New Smoked Herring, 3000 lbs. "New Smoked Sal- 
mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, 500 Ke; ege | New Spiced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled Cod, spe Halibut, 
White-Fish, Sturgeon, Trout, Dun-Fish, &. 
For sale by N ELSON WELLS & C 
81 Dey street, between Washington — West, 
May 13th, 1852. New-York, 
NELSON WELLS. 1-52 8. H. WOOD. 


REAL ESTATE. 


Oe 


@. " COGSWELL, REAL ESTATE BROKER, 337. AND 339 
@ Fulton street, Brooklyn, is prepared to give his per- 
sonal attention fo sales of Houses and Lands in the cating = 
New-York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburgh, and vici “A 
prietors of houses and vacant lots, residing in the Gantry, 
who are not able to collect their rents except at very great 
inconvenience to themselves, or to dispose of their property, 
will find it to their advantage to call on the subscriber, who 
refers to the following gentlemen for testimonials: 

Hon, Francis B. Stryker, ex-Mayor city of Brooklyn 

Hon. ConxLin Bros, Pres. Mechanics’ Bank, Broakign, 1-26 





























SEEDS. 


EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER; BLUE 
Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass ; Red Top Sugar Corn; 
Peas; Beans Turnip; Cabbage; Beet; Lettuce; 3; Onions; 
Radish; Squash ; Osage Orange; Large Yellow Locust, and 
all other kinds of field and garden aneme. Also Rhubarb Roots ; 3 
Asparagus Plante, &c. R. LL. 
“andi 191 Water street. 











LIVERY STABLES. 


eee 





 ORTHRUP & POST’S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
ork. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the Rose Hill 
Stables, respectfully announce to their former patrons and the 
ublic generally, that they have taken the five new fire-proof 
Prick k stables, capable of hol way, Bee horses, directly opposite 
the: Bull’s Head Hotel, and, by their efforts to please, hope to 
receive a fair share of that patronage which eee fe so strongly 
solicit. R. K. N 
New-York, April 1st, 1853. 
N. B.—New wagons and harness for ‘the accommodation of 
their customers. 1-34 


ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 65 
Twenty-fourth street, between Lexington and Third 
frennes.o ice on Twenty-fourth street,) New- York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable — 








Horses kept by the day, week, or month. 





STOCK. eet 


= MPROVED STOCK ‘OF ALL KINDS. oo HAVING HAD 
great experience in breeding and rearing fine stock for 

the past twenty years, I offer my services to my friends to 
procure it of the best and most reliable kinds. As much no- 
tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to pur- 
chasing, as it takes time to make good selections. Early in 
Auaust or September is the best time to purchase for the 


Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Alderney 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. long: wooled Sheep—the Cotswold, 
Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and Lincoln. Mutton Sheep— 
the Southdown. Fine- wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span 
ish, and French Merino 

The public should be ¢ on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many animals are gy off upon the unsuspecting 
and ignorant, — are § yuriou 

1-tf B. ALL: Nos. 189 and 191 Water street. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with ros. but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 7 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en- 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
mark the envelope, Registered by =. iy 

Back NuMBERs are usually kept on hand, and when ‘th sub- 
scription is sent without naming any date for commencing, 
the back numbers from the beginning of the current volume 
will be sent, unless as sometimes happens, an unusual rush 
of subscribers has exhausted the supply. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In writing, always give the Post-office (instead of the town) 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds, unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 


—-— © @ ee 
Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals, 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri 
can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agricultwrist will be furnished 





with Harper’s Magazine,one yearfor - - $400 
“  Putnam’s do me = oi Be 
* Knickerbocker ee eee Se 400 
“ Eclectic do Ge... «> -*r: = OD 
“ Littel’s Living Age do - - --° - 6 00 
“ National Magazine do - - - - 380 
“  Dickens’s Household Words - - - 3 60 


Address ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York. 


[SS 
J. A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Eleventh Volume of 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


——__-_—=p 06.0 @=—_- 


TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


At is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 
A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of the year for the bound 


work. 
COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication of the 


day. 
d CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, dc, thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer’s 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. ; 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch: popular favor-by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aims and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 

AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 

The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural elass. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. , 
The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, Attey,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul- 


tural chemist. j 
They will be assisted by Prof. Nasu, who has been for a long time one of the most successful 


farmers of New-England, and is now Agricultural Professor of Amherst College; Rev. Wm. Curr, 
widely known as a pleasing and instructive writer on gardening and other departments of practical 
agriculture, and, in addition to these, a number of other eminent agricultural writers. 
All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. ; 
THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 
The American’ Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FouR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than rwo AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of sojls, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, 
&0.@The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 


scribers on the following liberal terms: 


To single Subscribers, - - ‘ - $2.00 ayear, $2.00 
“ Clubs of 3 do. - - ey ees 5.00 
“+ do. 5 do. - - = + ao. = 8.00 
*> do. 10° do: - - eee 15.00 
*« do. 20 do. - - oan. 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. i ; 
Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York, 

















